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— Pews af the Week. 


HE suspicion hinted by the Times, that Lord 
Derby may turn the death of the Duke of 
Wellington to a political use, and make it the 


SATURDAY, 


excuse for tiding over the short session before | 


Christmas, betrays the extremely low estimation 
inwhich the Premier, heir to the princely house 
of Stanley, is held. The suspicion of the Times 
is not without reason. We cannot but remember 
that Lord Derby shuffled with his pledges as to 
the time of calling Parliament together, and 
stretched the indulgence of both Houses to its ut- 


most, in order to avoid the disagreeable duty of 


expounding his policy—or his want of it. Now 
that the session is inevitably approaching, many 
recall his anxiety to evade explanations ; and it is 
remarked that his position has not become at all 
more decisive or intelligible since that time. The 
news of Wellington’s death reaches Balmoral while 
Lord Derby is with the Queen; and the Queen 
advises that the co-operation of Parliament should 
be obtained. When Parliament meets “ early” in 
November, it will have to proceed with swearing 
inthe Members, and some other questions ; and 
then the funeral question will have to be discussed, 
with the ceremony after it ; and then the Christ- 
mas holidays will be too nearly in sight for new 
business to be begun. Such is the calculation 
wseribed to Lord Derby, who is thus represented 
Mm the character of a dishonest man. Probably 


such a mancenvre might be intended to antago- | 


mse the conspiracy which is said to be on foot, to 
oust Lord Derby by a coalition of Whigs, Peelites, 
and Radicals, a rumour to which the Morning 
Chronicle lends the countenance of a hesitating 
But we mistrust all journalism, just at 

Present ; there are so many temptations to mag- 

events and possibilities. 

to the funeral itself, the present design will 
probably meet the public opinion. Queen Victoria 
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overlooked; and the person actually selected is | 


Lord Hardinge. Lord Fitzroy Somerset is said 
to have been the favourite candidate with the 
Army ; but the public knew little of him ; and, on 
the whole, the balance of advantages, positive and 
negative, lay with Lord Hardinge. 


it is said, goes to the Ordnance; Lord Derby 


| makes himself Warden of the Cinque Ports; Lord 


Greefully invites the concert of Parliament ; 


md in the meanwhile, suggests that St. Paul’s 


Would be the proper shrine to receive the remains 
of Wellington. 


| tive. 


Combermere is Constable of the Tower, and pro- 


Lord Fitzroy, | 


/and Saxony is a protégé of Austria’s. 


motions respectively to the Colonelcies of the | 
Grenadier Guards and the Fusilier Guards, appease | 


Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge. 
Oxford has distinguished herself by the corvine 
instinct with which she has swooped upon the 
vacant chair of the Chancellor. Before the 
succession at the Horse Guards had been can- 


vassed, a clique of ‘ Dons,” mostly of the low 


church odour, start the Premier, with a shrewd | 


eye to what Downing-street can give in exchange 


for a troublesome honour. It is not likely 
that the voice of the University, now scat- 
tered in vacation rambles, will confirm this inde- 


cent dictation, which has had the effect of sug- | 


gesting names in every respect more worthy of 


acceptation, if the office is to be considered, as in | 


days of University Commissions it must be con- 
sidered, one of serious responsibility. Lord Elles- 
mere, the accomplished Jiftérateur, the patron of 
art and learning, the type of a refined aristocracy ; 
the Duke of Newcastle, a prospective Premier, a 
liberal conservative politician, and a 
churchman ; Lord Carlisle, the amiable and culti- 


prospects of the Whigs in respect to office, are 
advancing pari passu. 

Meanwhile Government has undergone an ad- 
ditional insult abroad, in the person of Dr. Paget, 
the writer on Hungary, who has been seized in 
Saxony, with confiscation of manuscripts, &e. 
Dr. Paget seems to have been living in very quiet 
style ; but he had written a book about Hungary, 
Lord 
Malmesbury had better take care what he is at, 
for Dr. Paget can write, as Mr. Mather could. 

The Times indorses two startling statements 
from America. One is, that there has been neither 
settlement nor negotiation about the Fishery 
question, but that it remains exactly where it was 
before Sir John Pakington interfered. We do not 
believe that the assertion is strictly accurate, but 
it has a foundation in fact, and there is no doubt 
that the question still remains open. The other 
indorsement of the Times relates to the Order of 
the Lone Star, which is minutely described by a 
correspondent, and accepted as a great fact by the 
Times. A paragraph in the leading columns of the 
Times contains the most distinct recognition yet 
accorded to the existence of the aggressive ten- 
dency in America as a not altogether evil thing. 


|The Times insinuates rather than expresses strong 


staunch 


vated cabinet minister, poet, and lecturer, are | 
more conceivable candidates. Lord Shaftesbury may | 
be considered as the champion of the party that | 


would fain have ostracized a Gladstone to elect a 
Bullock Marsham ; but in no sense can the Chief of 


the Protestant alliance be considered a “ possible’’ | 


man for Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
Some half political proceedings have brought 

forward various Liberal leaders, but with a mini- 

mum of disclosure as to future operations. 


reasons why the Anglo-Saxon should be the de- 
vouring or absorbing element in the rival conti- 
nent of America. It has the most virtus, the 
most “go,” the greatest capability for order, the 
greatest antagonism to anarchy, and strength to 
use its capabilities. It is the nation; others are 
lets and hindrances to the development of its 
national life and to the civilization of the conti- 
nent. And England at all events should be the 
last to ery out—you are a robber nation. May 
we not say that the Times and its correspondents 


| are following the Leader—at a respectful distance? 


Lord | 


John Russell has received the freedom of Stirling | 
| city, and has made a speech, altogether retrospec- 


Lord Carlisle and Sir James Graham reci- 
procated affectionate assurances in a mode that 


next important question was, who should | intimated a future not less than a past alliance 


mander-in-chief, 


of the candidates, expressing our belief that | the improvements of agriculture. It seems that 
best General, Sir Charles Napier, would be | Sir James’s pickling cabbages, and the reviving 


Own Epition. ] 


We had mentioned a | between the two; and Sir James expatiated on | 


Prome has been in possession of the British in 
Burmah. A dashing naval expedition, conducted 
by Captain Tarleton, steamed up the Irrawaddy to 
reconnoitre. He shelled the Burmese wherever 
they showed themselves ; took Prome without re- 
sistance, spiking and carrying off some guns, and 
steaming back in perfect safety. This has proved 
that the King of Ava is accessible in his capital ; 
and that the highway to Ava is the Irrawaddy at 
high-water mark. 

The floods in the valleys of the Rhine and 
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Rhone occasioned a report, which is now happily 
contradicted, that Mr. Albert Smith and his 
brother had been drowned. Mr. Smith only 
lost a pocket-book, which he has probably re- 
covered. The Duchess of @rleang was less fox- 
tunate; her carriage was overturned in a ditch 
disguised by the flood, and the collar-bone of the 
Duchess was broken. One regrets tg hear that a 
woman has been suffering; but the loss of Albert 
Smith, now personally known to such numbers, 
would have been more poignantly regretted. 

The land is prosperous: this is the cry in the 
mouths of all. Cotton factories are rising abun- 
dantly ; hands are in demand; wages are rising ; 
and emigration, even, receives a slight check from 
the flourishing condition of the working man. So 
high has the tide of prosperity risen, that even 
Nottingham is beginning to share its blessings. 
Perhaps the most striking fact, is the increase in 
the size and tonnage of ships; one is now on the 
stocks at Liverpool, of ten thousand tons burthen. 
Woollen, linen, and cotton are in the ascendant ; 
but agriculture? Yes, even agricultural labourers 
are better paid, and better off in every respect. 
In short, while capital is well employed, labour is 
not quite so cheap. Gold, we observe, floods in 
more rapidly than ever, rising from ninety to one 
hundred thousand pounds worth per week ! and 
even this is only a portion of what would reach 
us, were there crews to bring it over. 

Things are looking less pleasant on the continent 

of Europe. The elements of storms are brewing. 
Louis Bonaparte advances step by step, crabwise, 
but with stealthy fixity of purpose to the fatal goal. 
He is ready, but not anxious, to exchange the 
modest title of President for that of Emperor at 
the will of the people, whose morbid vanity he 
flatters, and whose passions he stimulates with 
the science of a master in chicane. The mise en 
scene of popular enthusiasm is so well got up as to 
deceive even the least credulous; indeed it is hard 
to believe but that large masses of the population 
do crouch with weary satisfaction to the gilded yoke. 
The peasantry are largely Bonapartist ; the cities, 
perhaps, languid and stupefied, willing to give any- 
thing or anybody a turn. No doubt the despatches 
are “ cooked” in Paris; no doubt the ovations 
are mostly official, and the processions, herded and 
headed by the Prefects and the Mayors, represent 
mainly the prostration of public spirit, and the ob- 
sequiousness of venal functionaries. But of two 
things one: either France is hostile,and subservient: 
or contented, and subservient: in either case a de- 
graded and despairing spectacle. Probably, indif- 
ference is the real sentiment—the ennui and the 
nausea that succeed riot and disorder. With the 
coming Empire come rumours of war. In Germany, 
in Italy, in Russia, eventualities are looked for, which 
already set armies in array. Unctuous Dr. Veron 
preaches an Empire of Peace : poor Louis Philippe, 
once known as the “ Napoleon of Peace,” was 
ever on the verge of war: what shall it be with 
the man whose name is a constant souvenir of 
glories and disasters—who, with peace upon his 
lips, fights over again the battles of his uncle in 
dramatic show—whose Minister of Marine talks 
glibly of sea fights, and whose intimates and ad- 
herents discuss the invasion of England over their 
eups. One thing is certain: the sooner the 
Empire, the speedier the exit of the Emperor ; 
but in France, disorganized and corrupt, anarchy 
avenges despotism, and despotism atones for 
anarchy in sad succession ! 

While Lord Malmesbury is harassing refugees 
in Jersey, Belgium is bullied, and Turkey menaced: 
quiet English travellers are despoiled in Dresden, 
and the English ambassador is repulsed at Rome. 
The advantage of having a Foreign Minister equal 
to events ! 





FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Ear ty in the week it was not officially known where 
the Duke would be buried, or whether his funeral would 
be public or not ; but everybody assumed, that, what 
has been resolved on would take place. In the second 
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edition of the morning papers, 9n Wednesday, the fol- 
lowing letter appeared, which contains all the informa- 
tion on the subject :— 


“To tHe Riaut Hon. Spencer H. Watrots, 
SECRETARY OF THE Home Department. 
Batmorat, Sept 20, 1852. 

“Sir,—Her Majesty received with the deepest grief on 
Thursday last the afflicting intelligence of the sudden death 
of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington. 

* Altho the Queen could not for a moment doubt 
that the voiee of the country would be unanimous pron 
the subject of the honours to be paid to the memory of the 
greatest man of the age, Her Majesty considered it due to 
the feelings of his Grace’s surviving relations that no step 
should be taken, even in his honour, without their previous 
concurrence, and accordingly, on the same evening, in obe- 
dience to Ter Majesty's commands, I wrote to Lord 
Charles Wellesley (the present Duke having not then re- 
turned to England), to ascertain whether the late Duke 
had left any directions; or whether his family desired to 
express any wish upon the a: and suggesting the 
course which appeared to Her Majesty best calculated to 
give expression to those feelings, in which the nation, as 
one man, will sympathize with Her Majesty. 

“Having this iy received letters from the present 
Duke and his brother, to the effect that the late Duke has 
left no directions on the subject, and placing themselves 
wholly in Her Majesty's hands, I hasten to relieve the 
public anxiety by signifying to you, for general information, 
the commands which I have received from Her Majesty. 

“The great space which the name of the Duke of Wel- 
lington has filled in the history of the last 50 years—his 
brilliant achievements in the field—his high mental 
qualities—his long and faithful services to the Crown— 
his untiring devotion to the interests of his country— 
constitute p Hoe upon the gratitude of the nation which 
a public funeral, though it cannot satisfy, at least may 
serve to recognise. 

“ Her Majesty is well aware that, as in the case of Lord 
Nelson, she might of her own authority have given im- 
mediate orders for this public mark of veneration for the 
memory of the illustrious Duke, and has no doubt but 
that Parliament and the country would cordially have ap- 
proved the step. But Her Majesty, anxious that this 
tribute of gratitude and of sorrow should be deprived of 
nothing which could invest it with a thoroughly national 
character—anxious that the greatest possible number of 
her subjects should have an opportunity of joining in it, is 
anxious above all that such honours s ould not appear to 
emanate from the Crown alone, and that the two Houses 
of Parliament should have an opportunity by their previous 
sanction of stamping the proposed ceremony with increased 
solemnity, and of associating themselves with Her 
Majesty in paying honour to the memory of one whom no 
Englishman can name without pride and sorrow. 

“The body of the Duke of Wellington will therefore re- 
main, with the concurrence of the family, under proper 

uardianship, until the Queen shall have received the 

ormal approval of Parliament of the course which it will be 
the duty of Her Majesty’s servants to submit to both 
Houses upon their re-assembling. As soon as _— 
after that approval shall have been obtained, it is Her Ma- 
jesty’s wish, should no unforeseen impediment arise, that 
the mortal remains of the late illustrious and venerated 
Commander-in-Chief should, at the public expense, and 
with all the solemnity due to the greatness of the occasion, 
be deposited in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, there 
to rest by the side of Nelson—the greatest military by 
the side of the greatest naval chief who ever reflected 
lustre upon the annals of England. 
“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ DERBY.” 

A guard of honour from the Rifles has accordingly 
been stationed at Walmer. The new Duke and 
Duchess of Wellington, and Lord and Lady Charles 
Wellesley, have quitted Walmer Castle. 


Mr. Hulke has furnished the following detailed ac- 
count of the last hours of the Duke of Wellington ; and 
though we have before published some of the facts, yet the 
whole will be read with interest, as an authentic docu- 
ment :— 

“TuEsDAY, September 14.—About half-past eight this 
morning, my father received a note from Walmer Castle, 
stating that the Duke of Wellington wished to see him. 
He immediately went to the Castle. His Grace com- 
plained of uneasiness about the chest and stomach; was 
then perfectly conscious, and answered questions put to 
him with correctness. Some medicine was ordered, and 
during its preparation His Grace took some tea and toast. 
Shortly after ae the Castle, my father received an- 
other communication, stating that Fis Grace was much 
worse; he had had fits similar to those he was subject 
to. My father and I went directly, and found His Grace 
in bed, unconscious ; eyes turned a little upwards, fixed ; 
pupils of medium size; skin warm and moist ; respiration 
very laborious, from accumulation of mucus in air tubes. 
Before our arrival his valet had applied a mustard poul- 
tice to his chest, as on a former occasion this had given 
relief. 

“ Dr. M‘Arthur soon arrived, and Drs. Hume and Fer- 
gusson were telegraphed for. 

“ Dr. M‘Arthur advised a mustard emetic to be given, 
having prescribed one with advantage for the Duke several 
years ago under similar circumstances. This and other 
measures were now of no avail. His Grace became very 
restless, tried to turn on his left side; occasionally there 
were slight twitchings of the left arm. When raised in 
bed, his breathing was much more free, and this induced 
us to place him im an easy chair, when his respiration 
became much less embarrassed; his pulse sank, and His 
Grace was now placed more horizontally ; the pulse rallied 





for a little time, and then gradually declined; the breath- 





——— 
ing became more feeble; and, at . : 
rb o'clock, p.m., His dees ae tt pat 
and gentle was the transition, that for the moment j Cany 
doubted. A mirror was held before His Grace's It Was 
its brightness was undimmed, and he was no mor ti 
“Joux Wuitaker Hoixg” 
At a meeting of the Common Council on Th 
it was resolved, on the motion of Mr, John Wee 
seconded by Sir Peter Laurie,——*That it be refi 
to a committee, now to be appointed, to consider a 
mark of respect should be paid by the Corporation of 
London to the memory of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, and report their opinion thereon to this 
Court.” 
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THE NEW APPOINTMENTS, 
Lievut.-GENERAL Lorp HArDINGE has been appointed 
the new Commander-in-Chief. The next Gazette wil 
officially announce the noble Lord’s promotion & 
“General,” after which his lordship will succeed to the 
command of the army.— Standard. 

The other appointments, according to the Daily 
News, are distributed as follows :— 
Master-General of Ordnance ) Lord Fitzroy 
(with a peerage). . . .§ Somerset, 
Military Secretary. . . >. Colonel Wood. 
Lord Warden of the Cinque t Kart Derly, 


Ports . - /- % 

Constable of the Tower Lord Combermere 

Coloneley of the Grenadier ) ,, . f 
Guards . senda Red ae Prince Albert, 

Colonelcy of the Fusilier ) The Duke 
Guards . a ee of Cambridge, 

The Duke of Northumberland and the Marquis of 

Londonderry to be Knights of the Garter. 

(ecnagamepeaceries 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL AT STIRLING. 


Lord JoHN RUSSELL was presented with the freedom 
of the city of Stirling on Tuesday. In his speech in 
reply, he touched on civil and religious liberty, quoting 
William the Third’s famous say, “Conscience is God's 
province;” and parliamentary reform, which he hinted 
at, but did not promise. Then he turned to 
Wellington— 

“ Now, gentlemen, having appeared here to-day in this 
assembly, I own I feel, although it is not an occasion im- 
mediately for introducing it—but as it is an oceasion in 
which I have to speak in public, I cannot refrain from 
noticing that event which occupies all men’s minds, and 
to which the attention of all is now directed—I mean the los 
which the country has sustained by the death of the Duke 
of Wellington. I must say that, while I am one of those 
who most admired that great man, I am not one of those 
who think that we ought to be so dazzled by the fame of 
his exploits that we should not endeavour to gather ob 
jects of imitation even from the conduct of a man 60 great 
and so illustrious. (Cheers.) While many of the actions 
of his lite—while many of the qualities which he preserved 
are unattainable by others, there are lessons which we 
may read in the life and actions of that illustrious man 
It may never be given to another subject of the British 
crown to perform services so brilliant as he has 
—it may never be given to another man to hold the sword 
which secured the Independence of Europe—for England 
having saved herself by her constancy saved Europe by 
her example—it may never be given to another man, after 
having obtained such eminence by an unexampled series 
of victories, to show equal moderation in peace as he has 
shown greatness in war, and to devote the remainder of 
his life to the cause of internal and external for that 
country which he has so served ; it may never be given t 
another man to have equal authority with the sovereigns 
whom he has served, and to the senate of which he was to 
the end a venerated member—it may never be given to 
another man, after such a career, to preserve even to the 
end the full possession of those great faculties with which 
he was endowed, and to carry on the service of one 
of the most important departments of the state by unex 
ampled vigilance and success to the latest day of his I 
These are the circumstances, these are the q ities, = 
may never again be performed in the history of the w 2 
but there are other qualities which were displayed in # 
life of the Duke of Wellington which we may attain 2 
humble imitation—that sincere and unceasing rca 
his country—that honest and proud determination to 
for the benefit of his country on all oecasions—that il 
foted loyalty which, while it made him ever pret 
serve the crown, never induced him to conceal from 
sovereign that which he believed to be the, truth tie 
vigilance in the constant performance of his -f : 
appearance of life which enabled him at all arg 
his mind and his faculties to the services —_ whi 
called upon to perform—that unostentatious niety y 


he was distinguished at all times of his “oo 
qualities which are attainable by others, am these 
as an exall 


qualities which should not be lost to us . 
tet us hope, therefore, that while we render every 
the Duke of W: rae] 
be done by the soverelg? 


honour to the memory of 
while anything which can é - 
the country to show how they estimate their 
loss—let us not think that while we have is then 
services and rendered these honours, that our ry i 
over. Let us all reflect that he was a man <s vulities 
country was greatly proud, and that among 0 wr af all» 
he preserved these which it is within the pow to attais 
imitate, and which we may all endeavour but I coal 
(Cheers.) I have ventured upon this subjecs , 
not refrain from doing it, and I trust you 
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ear hear)—for it has occupied my mind. Perhaps I 


| the highest honours of my public life to have associated in 


the more justified in saying it, because there were few | council with that noble individual. (Much applause.) That 
a . 


there were none except the late Lord Mel- 
ae eod ayself—who could bear this testimony, that, 


however much he might differ in political sentiments with | 


held the chief offices in the political ser- 
he was as willing, as ready, as forward, 
‘ i p 5 ic » thought was 
in giving eve assistance to th m which he thoug F 
in Fe benefit of the country. (Cheers.) 
Lady John Russell was present. After 
mony, fruit and wine were serve?, and some local 
? 


syech-making followed. 


who 
rices of the state, 


the cere- 


EAST CUMBERLAND AGRIC ‘ULTURAL 
SHOW. 


Lorp CARLISLE and Sir James Graham were present 
at the dinner which followed the “show of the East 
Cumberland Agricultural Society, at arlisle. It was 
rather a remarkable dinner, not only as giving promi- 
nence again to the North, and showing Sir James and 
one of Lord John Russell’s old colleagues bandying 
compliments, but on account of some of the things said 
by the two politicians out of the sphere of politics, 
First, came the Duke of Wellington. 
after the usual loyal toasts, said — 

«The next toast upon my list is the toast of ‘ The Army 
and Navy,’ and in giving it to you I feel that it would be 
impossible to refer to the martial services of the country, 

ially of the army, without our thoughts reverting to 
the name which has in numberless instances been asso- 
cated with it, and to the memory of him who at the 
inning of this week was its chief, and who shall to all 
succeeding time be its pride, its model, and its inspiration. 
(Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, this occasion is not one on 
which to dwell upon a theme of sorrow. (Hear, hear.) 1 
waffectedly feel that I am not the person to delineate the 
ervices or the conduct of the Duke of Wellington. (Hear.) 
This has already been done to a great extent by the press 
of this country in a manner which, I must say, amid all 
our deep and just regret, makes us feel proud, as English 
men, that he whose loss we deplore should have been so 
well understood, and so thoroughly appreciated. (Loud 
cheers.) This country has been taught, by its own history, 
to associate the deaths of its foremost heroes with the cul- 
ninating hour of victory—with Wolte expiring under the 
ram) of Quebee—with Nelson falling on the decks of 
Trafalgar. (Loud and continued cheering.) But, gentle- 
men, while in the number and difliculty of his achievements 
the Duke of Wellington far outshone those commanders, 
by the death of one of whom we received the dominion of a 
continent, and of the other that of the sea, | feel that there 
is something still more in keeping with his steady, even, 
and unclouded career, that he should have sunk to death 
gently and noiselessly. (Cheers.) It not in the 
no tempest gave the shock —but a nation which he 
had made greater far than it ever was before—seemed 
bathed in the summer sunshine of peace and prosperity, 
and Sovereign and people alike, who had grown familiar 
with his mellowing greatness, without losing anything of 
the veneration which attached to it, will have marked the 
chse of his long, bright, and glorious day with undisturbed 
regret and unalloyed affection. (Loud cheers.) I beg to 
give you the ‘ Army and Navy,’ requesting that for once it 
may be drunk in silence, and coupled with ‘the Immortal 
Memory of the Duke of Wellington.” 

Responded to by Colonel Maclean ; next came the 
County, and then the Borough Members; Lord Car- 
lisle complimenting his hearers on the ground that 
“Carlisle and Cumberland have got their own again.” 

Sir James replied. He ran over a great many agri- 
caltural topics : sheep, drains, stock, potatoes (which 
he decried) and he came to flax. Upon this he said— 
“Well, [have had some experiments tried with flax, and 
the results have satisfied me that it may be grown in this 
district. with advantage and protit. I have tried it in 
several different ways. I have tried it out of lea, without 
Manure, on indifferent land; I have tried it out of lea on 
wuperior land ; I have tried it after a course of turnips 
ind potatoes; I have tried it with guano and bones; and 
the result of these experiments has convinced me that the 

way of growing it is best; namely, out of lea, 

t manure. (Applause.) But, to effect this, it is 
Retessary that the land should be dry. de ply ploughed, 
ud in a condition free from weed. Now, observe—it you 
for these conditions, flax is the best possible preparation 
— crop following. Several of my tenan!s, also, 

ve this year tried the experiment of growing flax. I 

hot trouble you with details; it is sufficient to state 

™ & piece of poor land, let for only 10s. an acre, the 
Crp cost 47. an acre, including rent and all charges, and I 
i it is worth from 10/. to 
: -establis 


Lord Carlisle, 


was 


15/. per acre. 
hed in this neighbourhood some ma- 


wt i for converting the straw of flax, after the grain is 
into the raw material of manufacture, the 


happiest 
This would 
principle that the union 
apital with agricultural skill 
Ch = is the sure foundation of the prosperity of both. 


its might be anticipated to flow from it. 
a another illustration of the 
manufacturing skill and ¢: 


Having done his duty to the “noble science” he 
a to the great theme of the day :-— 
Would here have closed my address were it not for 
Tawi Which fell from my noble friend the chairman. 
think It possible there can be a convivial meeting 
.~ i any part of the united kingdom at this mo- 
oat ea Thich thoughts of a melancholy description will 
fact was ia every breast. My noble friend alluded to a 
strikes us all—that the foremost man of the 


wy nts dead and unburied at this moment. Among all 
wollections I am bound to say that I deem it one of 


| —very many who give an observant and enlightened atten- 


| games and wrestling, which I must say, when properly 


| to me well deserving of encouragement; but, what is of 


| eye whose glance ‘kept the world in awe,’ has lost its 
lustre. 


‘Take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 

Cheers.) Iam satisfied that, although the gratitude of the 
country has lasted during the life of this eminent indivi- 
dual, it is not this passing generation only which will mark 
its gratitude to him. My noble friend dwelt with much 
truth on the extraordinary ability displayed by the daily 
press, and its unanimity—its honourable unanimity—in 
| commenting on the character and excellence of the great 

man. He does indeed owe much to the press, but it is not 
to the passing eulogiums of the daily press he must look 





for the maintenance of his future fame. The Duke of 
Wellington has fortunately left, through the medium of 
the press, an undying memorial of the manner in which he 
exercised his great powers, and of the honourable mode in 
which he rose to fame. In those despatches, written on 
the most confidential intercourse with all persons with | 
whom it was his duty to communicate, from the humblest 
officer to the greatest sovereign, it will be a noble study to 
trace how he achieved his great success. It will there be 
found that it was by devotion to his country—by never- 
ceasing patriotism—by self-denial with reference to all 
passing views of personal interest and exaltation. Love of 
duty and love of country were the loadstones by which he 

| guided his course, and my noble friend has truly said that 
he has left to the military profession a great example, and 
to all who take part in public affairs a lesson not less 
striking and worthy of imitation. (Cheers.) Patriotism | 
and love of duty paramount to every consideration made 
Wellington what he was. That example at a distance, in 
my humble sphere, it shall be my duty and desire to fol- 
low. (Loud cheers.)” 


Sir James next neatly proposed the health of Lord 
Carlisle : 

*I ventured just now to give you my opinions with 
respect to stock. Now with respect to stock, pedigree goes 
a great way, but quality, after all, is more valuable than 
pedigree. (Applause.) In this country we are justly proud 
of pedigree and of descent from a long line of illustrious 


i 
ancestry; but yet it is, after all, the quality of the man | 


which stamps his worth. (Applause.) For pedigree the 
Howards inay bang the world; but it is not on account of 
his pedigree that I propose the health of our noble chair- 
man. Let us try him by his qualities. He has been | 
tested on many occasions, and in various places. He has 
been tried in courts; he has been tried in senates; he has 
been tried in both Houses of Parliament; he has been 
tried on the hustings; he has been tried at mechanics’ 
institutes ; 
the county with which his family has been so long honour- 
ably connected. The more we know of him the more we 
value him. (Applause.) 
I know, and you know him. Let us greet him as he de- 
serves, and drink his health with three times three. 
plause.)” 


(Ap- 


In responding, Lord Carlisle said, the honour done | =e ‘ . x 
| post; military patrols scour the city of an evening in 
| every direction ; soldiers are forbidden communication 


him came infinitely commended. by its having been 
proposed by a person who had been endeared to him by 
old recollections and associations, which he trusted he 
might “look forward to being renewed and freshened 
by subsisting and new ones.” 

As to improvements in agriculture and in the state | 
of the country, Lord Carlisle was very emphatic :— 

“ But even my own solitary experience and mere occa- 
sional visits to this county furnish me with demonstrations 
of unmistakeable improvement in the progress of its agri- 
culture. I see large tracts saved by the works of recent 
drainage; I see weeds and stones disappearing from the 
surface of the tields; I see wide, dank, reeking masses con- 
verted into bright, fresh pasture; I see lean and scanty 
crops of grain giving place to vigorous farspread growths 
of the green and glorious turnip. (Cheers.) It is not for 
nie to suggest or enforce lessons which every day are more 
and more apprehended by the enterprise and ability which 
are now devoted to the practice and science of agricultyre, 
which are realized most of all by all-teaching and resist- 
less experience (cheers) ; but, when we take into considera- 
tion such permanent conditions as are impressed upon our | 
agriculture by what we must admit,—the moisture of our 
climate and the elevation of so large a portion of our dis- 
trict by our mountain range and the near Atlantic; and 
again, when we also take into consideration the present 
conditions which affect, as far as we can ascertain them, 
the future prospects which bear upon our agriculture, the 
demand made tor, and the prices paid for, animal food, for 
meat, milk, cheese, and butter,—for almost all articles, I 
had nearly said, with the single exception of wheat,—it 
does seein to me that the way which is most plainly marked 
out for us is to check, rather than encourage, the growth 
of wheat, except where the conditions for it are manifestly 
favourable to the extension of green crops, and to rear a 
still increasing quantity of stock, You may depend upon 
it that the appetites of our countrymen are not likely to 
retrograde, and that having learned among classes where 
such matters were scarcely known before, the taste of good 
beef and good mutton, they are not likely, except under 
such pressure as, I trust, Almighty goodness may avert, to 
lose their relish for such productions. (‘ Hear, hear, and | 
cheers.)” . . . “ I believe there are in every class,— 
landlords, tenants, statesmen, large farmers, small farmers, 


tion to the business with which they have to do; I believe 
there is a hardy and spirited peasantry. I have had op- 
portunities of witnessing their athletic prowess in their 


pursued, and not in a gambling or dissipated spirit, seem 
more importance, I believe there is in very many instances 


a desire and a care for good education, and with such ma- 
terials, physical as well as moral, to work upon and to 





| 

! 

} 

| 

and, at last, I am glad to say, he has come to | 
His qualities will stand the test. | 

| 


journed two days; 


work with, Ido not see why Cumberland, long ar 
above other English counties for the beauties of her natural 
scenery, her rich garniture of lakes, and her sublime ex- 
tent of mountains, should not be equally conspicuous in 
all the attributes of successful agriculture and creditable 
citizenship (cheers); and in this hope I beg you now to 
drink to the ‘Success of the East Cumberland Agricultural 
Society.’ (Cheers.)” 

“Mr. Aglionby” had his health drunk; and Sir 
James proposed the last toast, the “ Tenant Farmers.” 
This he did with great zest; not only haranguing at 
great length on crops and stock ; recommending the 
growth of less wheat, and the raising of more green 
crops and more stock ; but he spake, as became him, of 


| the subjects of the toast with great energy and em- 


phasis :— 
“T cannot in adequate forms express my gratitude to 
1 I 5 


| the tenant-farmers of this district. They have struggled 


against immense diiliculties in the noblest spirit, not only 
of enterprise, but of patient endurance, and have continued 
to hope even against hope. (Cheers.) They have per- 
formed prodigies of late years. I say it in no spirit of 
boasting, but I will tell you, that when I began the manage- 
ment of my property, I let on improving-leases for nine- 
teen years. By the will of Providence I have twice re- 
newed these leases ; I renewed them for fourteen years in 
1842, and now I am again renewing them for a fresh 
period of fourteen years. On a large portion of my pro- 
perty I have within the last six months renewed for four- 
teen years, and I state it, not with pride as regards myself, 


| but in a spirit of heartfelt gratitude to my tenants, that 


notwithstanding all the difficulties they and I have had to 
encounter, I have not changed any considerable portion of 
my tenantry on any of those three occasions; and on the 
last one there has been no change. Considering all the 
circumstances —all the difficulties of the tenant-farmers—I 
say they are a high-spirited body of men—a noble-minded 
body of men, banded together for the purpose of success- 
fully exerting their industry. It is skilled industry, too, 
for in this part of the country the tenantry are not only 
educated, but intelligent, and landlords may Well be proud 
of such a body of men. (Cheers.)” 

The jovial and delighted company separated, after 
hearing announced some of the more special prizes for 
the next show—the last being by the Earl of Carlisle, 
who said that, “as giving premiums seemed to be the 
order of the evening, he begged to say that next year 
he would give a premium of 10J. for the best general 
stock in the hands of any owner.” (Loud applause.) 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[FRom ouR OWN CorRESPONDENT. ] 
Letter XXXIX. 
Paris, September 21, 1852. 
Since Louis Bonaparte departed for the South, Paris 
has the aspect of a camp; sentries are doubled at every 


with civilians; and, what is more, for fear of surprise, 


| troops have been detached from the barracks of the 


Invalides, of the Ile de Louvre, and from the ordinary 
guardhouses, to occupy the Forts; the official world is 
on a constant gui vive; every five minutes the tele- 
graph reports the Prince, that cornerstone of the lofty 
but fragile edifice in which France now sleeps. The 
resident ministers are obliged to sleep in Paris nightly; 
permission to none to pass a single night in the 
country. All the day they are en permanence, divided 
between their Hotels and the Ministry of the Interior. 
In short, one night suppose this city to be in a state 
of siege, or that the enemy was at the gates of the 
capital. The apprehensions of these men, who know 
their existence to hang on the life of one man, are sin- 
gularly betrayed. Sleep, or even tranquil breathing, 
seems ‘denied to them; the least noise disturbs and 
alarms. All the day and half the night they are 
soliciting and consulting the telegraph, as if its mes- 
sages were the vaticinations of an enchanter. All this 
time Paris is perfectly tranquil, amusing its indolent 
vivacity with a thousand rumours, which are more rife 
than ever. Old rumours revived vie with the new for 
the public ear. Such as this: It was reported, now 


| some wecks ago, that Count D’Orsay had been struck 
| by a ball aimed at Louis Bonaparte in the gardens of 


St. Cloud. From this rumour had sprung another— 
that Bonaparte himself had been shot—a rumour which 
reached Brussels. The present shape of the story is, 
that D’Orsay was so struck, and that the wound was 
the proximate cause of his death; a cause carefully 
hushed up for fear of “putting ideas into the heads” of 
malcontents, and of sowing alarm in the official world. 
The plot of the Halles is also revived, the discovery of 
which had caused the now notorious Ball to be ad- 
it reappears embellished with the 
interesting “ detail” that on that same Fifteenth of 
August the Palace of the Tuilleries was twice set on 
fire! Another favorite rumour is, that of revolts in 
certain regiments, summarily quelled by the musket. 

Arrests and domiciliary visits are the current talk, 
especially the seizure of pamphlets and brochures. 
Talking of these, a hawker was seized at Belleville 
recently with a number of copies of Victor Hugo’s 
brochure upon him. 
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To give you an idea of the continual alarm in which 
the Ministers left in Paris live; they have had placarded 
anew all over Paris the ordonnance which forbids the 
retention of any arms, and commands their instant de- 
livery into the hands of the police under the severest 
penalties. 

Ihave already told you that the Ministers hang 
upon the wires of the telegraph: but this is not all: 
they also compose and arrange the news. Being, by 
means of the telegraph, some thirty-six hours in ad- 
vance of the post, they publish incredible accounts. 
Never did monarch triumphant, or hero crowned with 
spoils of victory, achieve ovations so magnificent! 
There is no voice to qualify or contradict ; no journalist 
is allowed to follow the “ progress ;” no version is per- 
mitted save the Moniteur’s, so with the Moniteur we 
must needs be content. It is a singular comedy 
enough : it is no longer history that supplies the Moni- 
teur, but the Moniteur that makes history. 

At Bourges, where the President arrived in the 
evening, he was received (I quote the telegraph) “with 
the greatest enthusiasm.” The municipal council of 
every commune in the department had, as you know, 
been summoned to meet on the Place Sérancourt. 
Bonaparte showed himself to the crowd froma dis- 
tance, standing on the terrace of the Pr¢fecture, by 
torehlight. The Moniteur relates that he was greeted 
with the acclamations of an idolizing population. It 
also relates that the town was resplendent with illu- 
minations; in other words, the lampions despatched 
from Paris had been duly lighted. The Moniteur, 
edited hy Persigny, goes on to say that the cries of 

Vive  Empereur were unceasing : but it forgets to add, 
that one citizen who cried Vive la Republique was 
arrested. For this item of intelligence we are in- 
debted to the Journal des Débats. 

At Bourges Bonaparte lost no time (s’est empressé) 
in proceeding on foot from the Préfecture to the Arch- 
bishop’s palace to receive the benediction of the | 
church. 

Starting from Bourges at eight o'clock in the | 
morning, he reached Nevers at 2 p.m. There the | 
| 





mayors and their deputies, of every commune, had 
been summoned to salute him, together with the 1200 
workmen of the National Marine Foundries. The 
telegraph heard these workmen cry Vive I’ Empereur. 
There, too, Bonaparte “repaired” to the cathedral to 
receive the Bishop’s blessing. All the clergy of the 
department had been convened to this touching cere- 
mony. The Moniteur (edited by Persigny) recorded, 
in six telegraphic despatches on the same day, that the 
Prince President was saluted everywhere with that 
single acclamation, Vive ’ Empereur. Persigny himself 
edited every successive despatch on the first day of the 
“ progress,” to give an impulsion to the enthusiasm, and 
after giving the Moniteur the key-note, and even 
working it up to concert pitch, he surrendered his pen 
to his secretary, and set off in hot haste for Lyons. 
On the 16th, Bonaparte started from Nevers at 
ten o’clock in the morning, and arrived at Moulins at 
two in the afternoon, in the midst of a pelting rain. 

Notwithstanding the rain, says the Voniteur, 
(should it not have said withstanding,) the Prince was 
the object of the liveliest enthusiasm. New cries of 
Vive UV Empereur! another visit to the cathedral: 
another Archbishop’s speech: another reply from the 
President. To-day, that we have our private letters, 
we find that there was searcely a soul in the streets of 
Moulins; the rain was so violent that there was neither 
any crowd nor any enthusiasin. Perhaps a few of the 
regular ugents and touters may have been stationed to 
shout Vive l’Empereur: but it must have required a 
deal of courage to do it even professionally, in such a 
drenching rain ! 

Bonaparte left Moulins on the morning of the 17th, 
reaching Roaune at 4 p.m. The Monifeur assures us 
that at Roaune the Prince was welcomed by an im- 
mense and madly enthusiastic concourse of people, and 
by shouts,a thousand times repeated, of Vive ’ Lmpereur. 
Private letters say that he was received by a raw, cold 
rain. ‘There, however, as everywhere else, the mayors 
(with their deputies) from every commune in the de- 
partment, had been summoned, and ordered to shout 
Vive ? Empereur. Bonaparte arrived at St. Etienne 
on the 18th, at 4.p...; there he was received by 5000 
miners, headed by their employers, says the Moniteur. 
What the Moniteur forgets to say is, that there are 
60,000 workmen at St. Etienne in different employs, 
besides the miners, and that not one of this number 
figured in the official ceremony. As to the miners, they 
did just what the working-men of Alsace had done 
before them—headed hy their employers, they figured 
in the show, voila tout! 

At length, on the 19th instant, Lonis Bonaparte 
made his triumphal entry into Lyons, in the midst of 
an enthusiastic crowd, according to the Moniteur. 


convoked. Bonaparte, who has decidedly become a 
dévot, did not forget his religious duties, and went to 
the cathedral to hear mass. Can you inform us 
whether he was a regular church-goer in his London 
days? We fancy not. 

En resumé, a new step has been taken towards the 
Empire. We are now witnessing the fourth act of the 
grand imperial comedy. The Moniteur presides as 
chef @orchestre, and does- what it had never done 
before—cries Vive ? Empereur ! 





The change of key is abrupt and strongly marked. | 
Even in the recital of the Strasburg “ progress,” the 
Moniteur never heard any cries but Vive Napoleon, 
Vive le Président, with the single exception of a “ still 
small” ery of Vive 2 Empereur at Nancy. Now, the 
scene is wholly changed. On the very first day of the 
journey the Moniteur records one only cry— Vive 
UP Empereur. On the second day six times, in six sue- 
cessive telegraphic despatches, the same cry, and so on, 
day after day, crescendo. 

There is one point, however, on which we don’t get 
at a certainty ; namely, as to what class of the popula- | 
tion it is that cries Vive ’ Empereur. On this point 
all is vague hesitation. First, it is the peasantry ; 
presently, the operatives. Now, as it was precisely | 
these peasants who were charged with having com- 
mitted such horrible excesses in December, and who 
were then denounced as rouges, there is a singular 
contradiction in all this. So, when the Moniteur 
asserts that the workmen at St. Etienne had but one 
P Empereur—it adds, “we only wish all 
Europe could have witnessed this singular transformation 
of public feeling.” “ Singular transformation,” indeed. 
It is all mise en scene, it is alla comedy rehearsed before- 
hand. France is to be taught to believe that she is im- 
perialist, that she wants an Emperor ; and as it is dif- 
ficult to persuade her into the belief, enthusiastic | 


cry— Vive 





| manifestations are got up, and frantie cries of Vive | 


VEmpereur elaborately invented. It is now declared 
aloud in the official report, that after his return Bona- 
parte will no longer delay to proclaim himself Em- 
peror. It is even affirmed (but I should doubt the 
statement, as there is no necessity for the President 
to precipitate eveuts made ready to his hand) that the 
Senate will not even be convoked, aud that Bonaparte 
will declare the unanimous will of the people to be 
that he be Emperor, and so, with his own hands, he 
will place the crown upon his head. 
as to say that he will not even appeal to universal suf- 
frage, but that having reached the goal of his ambi- 
tion, he will throw off the mask; the few journals that 
still subsist will be suppressed, and the thing will be 


Others go so far 


done. There are certain indications, indeed, which give a 
colour of probability to this report. We may persist 
in saying that all France is hostile to the man; that 
the majority of the communal elections abundantly 
attest this hostility; that every provincial journal is 
full of municipal councils dissolved, and mayors  sus- 
pended or dismissed by the Prefects; that the popula- 
tion has in many places voted against the candidates 
of Government. We may ask, how consult the country 
under such conditions? We are no longer at the 20th 
of December, under the terror that then laid all men’s 
We may believe that if Bonaparte 
were fairly to appeal to universal suffrage, universal 
suffrage would reply with one voice, You are an impos- 
tor, you stand apart from the nation, get you gone! 
Why, then, should the Elysée confront such a proba- 
bility ? Why not earry the game in military fashion, 
by assault? Certain it is that Bonaparte has quite 
screwed up his mind. His reply to M. Dupin at Nevers 
is proof enough. The latter told him that the desire 
of the population was to seehim Emperor. Bonaparte 
replied, modest/y, that, “when the general interests were 
nticipated public opinion ; but that 
when his personal interests were concerned he only 
followed it.” 

At Lyons, 
Emperor's statue, Bonaparte pretended to be still un- 
decided. “ It is still difficult for me to know,” he said, 
“under what name ican render the greatest services 
to France: if the modest title of President might facili- 
tate the mission confided to me, and from which I have 
not swerved, it is not myself that would desire to change 


minds prostrate. 


+ 


at stake he alway 3a 


in his address on the inauguration of the 


——<— 
power; for the hand of Louis Napoleon, which 
preserved France, has also been the salvation of has 
continent of Europe.” the 
In the midst of these elaborate triumphs, T have 
mention one serious rebuff. Persigny, after to 
broken down in his negotiation with the red 
vernment for a reduction of the duties on 
wines, and anxious that Bonaparte should enter that 
city with a treaty of commerce, fell back on Belginny, 
only three days before the departure of the President 
for the south. He gave notice to the Belgian Cabinet 
that he should increase the duties on Belgian 
ten per —_. unless peg immediately consented tg 
reduce the duties on the silks of Lyons a . 
of Bordeaux. nt toch 
This threat of the “ touter” had not, it 
desired effect, and failed to intimidate Belgiom, What 
upon appears a decree in the Moniteur, impos; 
duty of ten per cent. on Belgian coal and iron, 
The Moniteur lias published the names of the Go. 
vernment candidates in the approaching election for 
Paris : they are MM. Germain Thibaut, manufacturer 
and Monin-Japy, Mayor of the sixth arrondissement 
The Republican candidates are MM, 


| banker ; Proudhon, the writer; and Michelet, the his. 
| torian. Nn 


CONTINENTAL NOTES, 

Tue following speech, delivered by Louis Napoleon at the 
inauguration of the Emperor's statue at Lyons, is condy. 
sive enough as to the coming Empire. Our readers yi 
not fail to remark the craftiness which suggests, while 
seeming to deprecate, the crown, as though it were rather 
profiered than seized. It has been acutely remarked that, 
in alluding to the humble title of President, the speaker 
appeals to,the vanity of the vainest of nations ;— 

“ Lyonnese,— Your city has always been associated by 
remarkable incidents with the different phases of the lie 
of the Emperor. You hailed him Consul previous to his 
crossing the Alps to gather fresh laurels. You hailed him 
in his omnipotence Emperor, aud when Europe had eo. 
fined him on an island you were again among the first, in 
1545, to salute him as Emperor, To-day your city is the 
first to erect a statue to him. This fact is significant. 
Equestrian statues are only erected to Sovereigns who 
have reigned, and it was on that account the Govern. 
ments who preceded me have ever denied that homage to 
a power of which they would not admit the lepine, 
Aud yet who was more legitimate than the Empenr, 
thrice elected by the people, consecrated by the chief of 
religion, and recognised by all the continental power of 
Europe, who were united to him by bonds of poliey and 
by ties of blood ¢ The Emperor was the mediator between 
two hostile epochs. He destroyed the old thf 
establishing all that was good in it. He destroyed the 
revolutionary spirit by causing the blessings of the revola- 
tion everywhere to triumph. This is the reason why those 
who overturned him soon deplored their triumph, As for 
those who defended him, I need not call to mind bow 
profoundly they lamented his downfall. On that account, 
when the people found themselves free to make a choiee. 
they directed their eyes to the heir of Napoleon, and its 
for the same motive that, from Paris to Lyons, everywhere 
on my passage the unanimous ery of Vive 1’ Empereur bas 
been raised. But that ery is much more, in my eyes, 4 
recollection that affects my heart than a hope that excites 
my pride. A faithful servant of my country, I shall ever 
have but one object—that of reconstituting in this grest 
country, convulsed by so many revolutions and ytopian 
schemes, a peace founded on conciliation of persons, oa 
the inflexibility of the principles of authority, morality 
and affection for the labouring and suffering classes, 
of national dignity. We are only just —a from 
those critical times when, the notions of good and el 
being confounded, the best minds were perverted. Pr 
dence and patriotism require that at such periods th 
nation should pause and consider before it fixes its desti- 
nies, and it is still difficult for me to know under whit 
name I can render the greatest services. Tf the Jewmble 
title of President could facilitate the mission confided 
me, and before which I did not recede, I should not, fron 
personal interest, desire to exchange that title for the 
of Emperor. Let us, then, deposit on this stone our 
mage to a great We thus honour both the glory 

ag great man. e thus hi 
France and the generous gratitude of the people, 
testify likewise the fidelity of the Lyonnese to 
recollections. 

‘Lhe truthfulness of the historical portion of the epet 
equals the honesty of the personal allusions. Bee 
hear that the Emperor “extinguished the revolub 
spirit, we ask whether 1830 and 1848 are to be consider 
as proofs of this statement. 

ar ali may have been the 7 1 who de 
fended the Emperor, or, in other words, of ? 
we do not rt that his departure for Elba was ® 





it for that of ‘Emperor,’ At all events,” he added, 
“both prudence and patriotism demand that the nation 
take counsel before fixing its destinies.” Now, while 
all sorts are hymning dithyrambie odes to his glory. 
M. Chapuis Montlaville, Prefect of ‘Toulouse, in a pro- 
clamation to his department of the Haute Garonne, 
invites the population to be present at Toulouse on the 
4th of October, to shout in the presence of the secoud 
heir of a fourth race, the cry of Vive U’Empereur : 
“that national cry, which, after having shaken foreign 
nations with a hundred victories, now covers them with 
its protection. Yes! with its protection, and with its 











Here, as elsewhere, all the communes were officially 


: . . . .G ‘0 
he is Spx aking so modestly, his Prefects and agents of | clamation of the Prefect of the Haute Garonne 


: age that 
gretted by the population, or his return from ra 
hailed with joy by the nation he had depopulated by 


conscriptions. an . 
As a favourable specimen of official adulations we 


sartment is worth special reeord:— , 
. *At this aaa the south raises its robust ana? 
sustain with the rest of France the standard on re 
erect, and in presence of the world, stands the 
of a fourth race. The reception which you fe lati 
your elected will be pre-eminent, as_ becomes & pop 
like yours. To the incense which will burn on yo 

to the chanting of the holy priests, and to Lal pra 
the faithful, will be joined the expansive Joy © 
Prepare, then, your holiday clothes, adorn y' nd 
ribands and flowers, take laurel in your hands, 
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to Toulouse, the 
jaurels, and with 
OS Sail explanation of the aggressive commercial 
inst Belgium is given by the Moniteur : ; 
“The negotiations commenced with the Cabinet of 
Brussels for renewing the cormmercial treaty concluded be- 
the two countries on the 13th of December, 1845, 
bering prodyged the satisfactory result which was ex- 
it became indispensable to adopt on the side of 
measures calculated to restore equality in the con- 
»g of the system of common law which he neeforth 
“I ern the commercial relations between i rance and 
i The decree was suggested to the Government 
of the Prince President by that consideration.” 

al des Débats gives an account of a recent 

ag al Cardinal Antonelli and Sir Henry 

Bulwer, the substance of which is summed up as follows: 
“The amicable relations of the two governments were 
first brought forward, relations which have been 
what disturbed on the one side by the introduction of a 
Roman episcopal hierarchy in England, and by the im- 
‘sonment of Murray; on the other side by recent legis- 
ive measures and by the Achilli trial. To preserve 
better relations in future, Sir i. Bulwer is reported to 
have hinted that it would be advisable to accredit to 
Rome an agent with a higher title than that of Consul, 
for instance a simple envoy. To this it was replied that 
it would be time to discuss such a question when a Papal 
nuncio Was admitted to the Court of England, and that 


Preeborne, the English consul at Rome, 
gs far as Mr. Freeborne, the En 1 consu tom 


was rsonally concerned, the Pontifical g vernme nt had 
Sok given to understand that the maintenance or 


ueen of cities, to cover with flowers, with 
Tenedictions, the best and greatest Prince 


some- 





not having deprived him of its exequatur 

As regards the demand made by Sir Henry Bulwer 
for the documents relative to Murray’s imprisonment, 
the reply of the Secretary of State 18 said to have |} en 
very unequivocal, declaring his inal ility to do so. air 
is even reported to have said : ‘A judgment has just 
ben given in England, which has astonished and aillicted 
ws (the Achilli trial.) But, notwithstanding our astonish- 


ment, master of its own penal legislation. We are also a re- 
gular government. We have a pen il code which differs 
from yours, but a code sanctioned by the ruler, for a long 
time in force in the land, and regulated according to rules 
which we deny to any other government the right of 
questioning. Murray was sentenced by that code accord- 
ing to its prescribed legal forms. A demand for tl docu- 
ments of his trial would be lent to a suspicion of 








val 





of the Roman Courts, and to the State which 
aitrusts to them the honour, property, and life of its 
subjects. We disclaim against such an insult without 
discussion, and will not establish a dangerous precedent by 
communicating the documents you demand. ‘The sen- 
tence was legal, and there it must rest.’ 


“The conversation then turned on other subjects of a 
secondary nature—railways and the deplorable state of 
Ireland.” 

In Prussia, Austria, and Piedmont, grand reviews and 
maneuvres of troops have been going on under the in 
—. and in the case of Austria and Piedmont, under 

command of the monarchs. Turin has been left to 


the National Guard, the entire garrison being absent on 
field duty. 

The Emperor of Russia, on the occasion of the retire- 
ment of General Teli rnyscheff, his Minister of War, ad- 


e to him a most flattering letter, in which he 
pointedly alluded to the general’s services in 1811, “at 
the period of the deliverance of Europe.” This refers to 


the 


that the General was in Paris in 181], and there 
ered the secret of the movement of troops. The 
campaign of 1812 is not yet forgotten at St. Petersburg. 

The appearance of the cholera at Stettin has been (un- 

iY) announced. The wife of the Chief President ot 
maggie Posen, M. Von Puttkammer, has died of 

se, after a few hours’ illness. 

The last return is to the 16th, when there were thirty 
DeW cases and eight deaths; sixty-four were discharged 
curd. The Posen Gazette states that all the upper 
schools were to be closed on the 18th, many of the scholars 
and teachers being ill, and the attendance much diminished 

fear of the epidenie on the part of the parents. In 

berg, from the 25th of August to the 

s there have been 162 cases, 96 fatal. 

Two members of the Provin ial Government of the 
Duchy have died of the epidemic. 

@ suspicious cases, though in a rather mild form, 
have occurred in Berlin. They have been hushed up, or 
talled « Berlin cholera ;” but it is believed that out of fifty 
Persons seized, a third have died. : 

session of the States General of Holland was opened 
(= the 20th instant by the King in person. ; 

A “Hygienic Congress,” consisting of gentlemen of 

t countries, who take an interest in promoting the 
of towns, and the welfare 


Commenced sitting at Br 





15th of Sep- 


of the working classes, 
ussels on Monday. About 200 

Pine Belgians and foreigners, attended ; they mei 
Were Vj by Academy of Medicine. Amon he English 
Seount Ebrington, Mr. Ward, Dr. Arnott, Mr. 
Robert Cochrane, Mr. Holland, of Manchester; and Mr. 
ae, architect of Prince Albert's cottages. Mr. Ward 

y d the Sanitary operations employed in towns and 
vag in England, The members of the Congress aiter- 
retired to their respective sections, to examine dif: 

: questions, The sections are four in number: one 
to occupy itself with workmen’s houses, baths, 


distribution houses, and hospitals ; another, with sewers, &c., the 


~ahon of water, and ventilation ; the third, with the 


and cemeteries; and the fourth, with the adul- 


Prostitution, of food, the labour of children in workshops, and 





filse dealing, a suspicion which would be an insult to the | 


| 
| 
| 





| 


reall of that agent was totally indifferent to it, by its | 


| 


pent and affliction, we do not wish to question the sen- | 
tence pronounced by the legal Courts of a regular govern- | 


| Spanish power from that island. 


riage of the Lopez expedition have been detected, and 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| will not carry Colt’s rifles, which hold but six rounds, 


| 
| 
| 





of public health, the maintaining of children, | 


| coming fall and winter. 


coutidence in one another, but nobody 


COMING ANNEXATION OF CUBA AND 
YUCATAN. 

AN event which we have long heard mentioned as near 
at hand, seems now approaching. It is confidently 
stated, that the authorities of Yucatan have applied to 
the Government of the United States for protection 
and annexation. ‘This is a brief but weighty piece of 
news. 

Cuba must be annexed. Such is the ety again rising 
in the United States. Active measures are being taken 
on one side to advance, on the other to frustrate, the 





enterprise. In the Times of Wednesday, there was a 
remarkable letter from the New York correspondent of 
that journal, giving a fervid account of the state of the | 
“Lone Star” party, which we annex hereto. It is | 
dated September the 7th, and is as follows :— 

“The ‘ Lone Star’ movement is getting to be a for- 
midable affair. A new and completely organized ex- 
pedition against Cuba is preparing, and unless my 
sources of information are far less reliable than I sup- 
pose, some events of importance concerning the political 
fortunes of Cuba are likely to take place during the 
Let me first of all enumerate 
facts. 





“1. Foolish, wicked, and inopportune as the Lopez ex- | 
pedition may have been, his fate was lamented by a | 
large class of our people, and the resolution to avenge 
his death has never slept. He was canonized as a | 
martyr of liberty, and thousands who would never 
have justified his acts were ready to punish his execu- | 
tioners. Besides, with him perished ignominiously 
more than forty native-born Americans, none of whom | 
fell unwept or unremembered. Even the magnanimous 
pardon extended by Her Catholic Majesty Isabella to 
the American prisoners who experienced her clemency | 
finally resulted in a very* different manner from what | 
Her Majesty or her advisers could have supposed. 
Those captives returned to tell the history not of the 
rights they had infringed, but of the wrongs they had | 
sullered. Among them were men from almost every 
one of our thirty-one states. 








Each had near connexions | 
and relations with thousands that knew and loved him; 
and when these thousands of districts came to hear of 
the brutality of the Cuban Government—the death of 
Lopez in the public square by the garrote, and the 
shooting of half-a-hundred Americans in the back, after 
they had been compelled fo Ance/—all these recitals 
stirred an indignation in the hearts of our people which 
cannot be appeased, except by the extermination of 


“2. The folly and blunders which ended inthemiscar- 





they will be avoided in this new movement. The 
Americans have lost all confidence in the Creoles— | 
they will not admit them into their councils—they will 
not trust them at all. Iam pretty confident that not 
a single Creole has been admitted to the secret society | 
of the * Lone Star.’ They are regarded as traitors. It 
was, in fact, clearly proved that Lopez had been be- | 
trayed ; otherwise he would not have landed with so | 
small a force, nor where he did, nor at that particular | 
time. He was led into an ambush! Americans have 
any longer be- 
So the Americans will 
keep their own counsels, they will head their own ex- 
pedition, and they will go more completely prepared for 
the contest than any company of invaders could have 
gone at any other period of the world’s history. They 


lieves the word of a Cubano. 


but Jenning’s (recently invented), which carry twenty- 
four charges, and can, in experienced hands, be shot 
twenty-four times in less than sixty seconds. 

“3. This expedition is 
Lopez’ was an iapromptu and a shabby afiair. 


a complete organization. 
His | 
men were hastily picked up—generally poor, and many 
of them desperate. The ‘Lone Star’ admits no man 
to its company whose social standing is not a fair 
pledge of his honour, truth, courage, and intelligence. 
No organization of the same number has probably ever 
been formed in America in which there was so much | 
wealth and character represented. They can raise 
millions on call, but they are not likely to need it, for | 
by their regulations every member contributes a certain 
sum into the common fund every month or quarter ; 
and, numbering as the ‘ Lone Star’? men now probably 
do, 25,000, their fund already is said to exceed half a | 
million; the institution is not yet six months old. 
Again, the ‘ Lone Star’ is known to embrace many of 
the most influential, opulent, and distinguished men in 
the United States. Lopez had not a single man of 
wealth or public reputation with him. So far as close | 
scrutiny could do it, not a worthless or untrustworthy 
man out of 25,000 has yet been allowed to pass the | 
threshold of this extraordinary order, 
“4. Besides the wealth and social respectability of 


| their members, they have a large number of influ- 


ential editors on their side; and multitudes who will 


| succeeded 


| oceasion. 


| States. 


never join them sympathize with their cause. Among 
these are the myriads whose friends and relations suf- 
fered in the Lopez expedition, who have kindled a 
flame in almost every county in the Union, which can 
and will, at the proper moment, burst into a general 
conflagration. 

“5. The administration of the new Captain-General 
has borne so heavily upon the island that a far greater 
amount of discontent exists now than at any former 
period. General Concha, the late Governor, was a 
modern man, of which Spain has had so few. His 
arrival was the daybreak of a brighter period for Cuba. 


| So everybody said; so everybody believed. He en- 
| tered at once 


on the path of wise, gradual, judicious 
reforms. He held out expectations of amelioration 
in all departments of the Government. He nearly 
in annihilating the most offensive and 
the most oppressive monopolies of the islands. He 
proved himself an honest, an incorruptible man. But 
the chiefest and greatest and boldest of all his reforms 
was to put an end to the slave trade. This was the 
first time the attempt had ever been successfully made. 
Could he have remained in power one year longer, he 
would have utterly exterminated that accursed traffic. 
But, on authority which I cannot reject, I learn that 


| the suspension of these crimes and abuses so materially 
| diminished the revenues of the crown, that this faithful 
| and upright servant was recalled. 


Another and less 
scrupulous man fills the place, who has gone back to 
the old system; and now crime, corruption, and vil- 
lany fill the island, and the slave trade has not been in 
so flourishing a state for twenty-five years. You may 
not have this latter fact immediately confirmed by 
other testimony, but you will soon. There has not 
not been, during the memory of the present generation, 
so cruel and tyrannical a Government in Cuba. So 
say the Cubans, Spaniards, and Creoles; so say our 
American travellers; and so say the crowded castles 
and dungeons of the island. Under the plea that our 
occupation of Cuba would end the slave trade there, 
the Northern States would join in and justify the 
movement ; and with the knowledge that Cuba would 
bring to the South nearly a million of slaves, the 
Southern States would do the same thing; while all 
Americans, and all friends of liberty everywhere, would 
rejoice if so fair and fertile an island should (without 
crime or blood) fall under the mild and benignant sway 
of a powerful and well organized Republic. 

“So say the Lone Star men; and there is certainly 
some force in all this. It is, at all events, persuasive, 
and every day brings them the adhesion of hundreds, 

“6. Now let us look at some indubitable signs of 
public feeling in confirmation of all this. It seews 
that Archbishop Hughes, of New York, on being re- 
quested by the Lone Star men, did say ‘ mass for the 
eternal repose of the souls of Lopez and his brave coms 
panions, fallen in the struggle for Cuban liberty 
although the prelate refused to preach a sermon on the 
Also in New Orleans have similur religious 
ceremonies been performed, which indicate that the 
Lone Star men have the sympathy and countenance of 
the Catholic church. 

“7. The present state of the island of Cuba indi- 
cates the probability of an approaching revolution. 
Nearly or quite 150 persons have been arrested in 
various parts of the island, and are now in the prisons 
of Havaunah. Nine young men who were engaged in 
printing the Voice of the people of Cuba, a clandestine 
revolutionary sheet, have been arrested, and a telegra- 
phic despatch from New Orleans yesterday announces 
that they are all to be garroted. The present Governor, 
Caneda, has made known his resolution to show no 
mercy to any persons engaged in any conspiracy 
against his authority—‘ They shall all suffer the gar- 


| rote, with every indignity known in the annals of 


justice.’ No doubt exists that there was a determina- 
tion to rise on the 31st of August, but the detection of 
large quantities of arms and ammunition in various 
parts of the island, has probably delayed the insurree- 
tion. But it is only for a while. Continual distur- 
bances will occur, and the severity of the Captain- 
General will only inflame still more deeply the popular 
indignation, and reuder the revolution not oaly in- 
evitable, but more merciless when it comes. It is said, 


| on pretty good authority, that the negroes will join 


the conspirators, and if independence can be gained in 
no other way, there is to be a massacre of the Spanish 
population. Certain it is that the Cubans are bent on 
achieving their independence; and they know that 
whenever they have once risen they can depend on 
substantial aid from the Lone Star men of the United 
As things now look, it seems highly probably 
that a bloody struggle is approaching.” 

The authorities at Washington appear to be on the 
look-out. According to the correspondent of the New 
York Courier, the Spanish minister has called the at- 
tention of the Government to the projected invasion; 
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and it is hinted that measures of prevention have been 
adopted. 

“Tt is pretty well ascertained,” says the writer, “ that 
individuals connected with the proposed movement have 
recently been on between New York and Orleans, 
concerting plans of holding conferences, looking, as is sup- 
posed, to a hostile demonstration in the month of October, 
with all the secrecy Bec ies been ite ond — 
conspirators against t) ublic and the ‘aith of 
the United States in Ge bareeens of treaty stipulations. 
They have been tracked so closely as to warrant the belief 
that a new plan has been devised, and that another inva- 
sion may be attempted, unless the present intelligence 
should lead to its frustration.” 

Accounts of the cruelty and determination of the 
Spanish authorities, reach us from time to time. One 
of the latest, though derived from a suspicious source, 
has its own intrinsic interest. 

Among the prisoners arrested at Puerto Principe, 
one of the foci of the late insurrection, was the Senorita 
Guovra. She is said to be only eighteen, and very 
beautiful. Her crime consists in being the sister of 
an insurgent who was shot last year; in her having 
embroidered the “ Lone Star” flag; and being in com- 
munication with insurgents in New York. She refused 
to acknowledge that she was wrong in working for the 
freedom of Cuba ; and she declared that her convictions 
would never change. The great beauty and amiable 
character of the Senorita Guovra gave her much in- 
fluence over the minds of the young men of the district 
in which she resided, and therefore it was considered 
advisable to bring her to Havannah, where, since her 
arrival, she has been confined in a separate cell. Being 
a person of respectability and property, used to every 
comfort, some consideration was felt for her, but she 
has declined the offers of the governor of the fort to 
make her cell more comfortable, accepting only a wash 
basin, and a cot to lie down upon. Nine women in all 
have been arrested, concerned in this conspiracy ; and 
Caneda acts wich relentless severity to all the men ar- 
rested. 

To this we may add the following, from the Zimes 
of Wednesday, on the “ Lone Star” order :— 

“The highly figurative language in which the ob- 
jects of the society have been described in its public 
ceremonies, is likely to excite more ridicule than in- 
terest, and some allowance must doubtless be made for 
the exaggeration of which all transatlantic reports are 
found to partake. We believe, however, that the 
League thus described does in reality symbolize a ruling 
sentiment of the Union; that it is not unlikely to 
supply organization to resources which wanted little 
else, and that the sketch given by our correspondent 
of its probable operations is not over coloured. So 
mighty, indeed, are the actual strides of the United 
States towards dominion, that they can hardly be ex- 
ceeded even by the visions of this extraordinary society. 
Though Texas and California are scarcely yet cemented 
to the political fabric of the Union, we have seen the 
first step taken to the absorption of Mexico.” 





FURTHER “ EXPLANATIONS” OF THE 
FISHERY QUESTION. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the subjoined 
article from the New York Journal of Commerce. Its 
statements are believed to be made on good authority ; 
and if so, they show that there has been indescribable 
blundering, from Lord Derby down to the Standard. 
Perhaps, after all, we shall have to wait for a future 
Macaulay, to unravel the intricacies of this question :— 


“The English papers received by the last arrival, and 
especially the Ministerial papers, contain speculations and 
assertions as to the fishery matter which are quite erro- 
neous, and which show that they are as much at fault on 
the subject as our people were for some time after the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Webster's notice of the 6th of July. 

“Several of the papers announce that the fishery ques- 
tion is settled, and they even proceed to state the terms 
on which it is alleged to be settled. 

“The fact is, that there has been neither settlement, nor 
arrangement, nor negotiation on the subject, and, for the 
— there is not to be any. The difficulties that at 
first apparently surrounded the question have disappeared 
in consequence of a better knowledge, on the part of our 
Government, of the circumstances of the case. All the 
misapprehension which existed in this country on the 
subject of the British orders and pretensions, and all the 
ill-feeling that prevailed in consequence of it, were caused 
by the blundering manner in which the new British Mi- 
nistry took their measures for the protection of the shore 
fisheries of their American colonies. No adequate expla- 
nation has been given of their neglect to communicate 
orders, dated May the 26th, to the Government, prior to 
the 5th of July. If Mr. Webster’s public notice of the 
6th of July was calculated to produce alarm and excite- 
ment in Congress, and throughout the country, so the 
British orders which he had received were equally well 
calculated to create in his mind the belief that the British 
Government had undertaken to enforce a construction of 
the renunciation clause in the treaty of 1818 which would, 
in effect, destroy the American fishing business. 

“ Upon explanations, however, which were subsequently 
made, our Government became perfectly well satisfied that 
it was the real purpose of the Imperial Government to do 





— 
nothing more than to enforce the observance of the renun- gn nationality and independence. W. 
ciation clause according to our own construction of it, and aget, author of the well known work ro pilude to D,. 
that, in doing this, they were to exercise caution and for- | Transylvania. Wngary and 


rance. 

“The despatches received from Commodore Perry, and 
advices from other sources, show that Admiral Seymour 
has executed his orders in a manner which precludes any 
complaint from this Government. Further, the presence 
of Admiral Seymour has, in fact, been of great benetit to 
our fishing fleet, inasmuch as he has protected it from 
those seizures which would have been made by colonial 
cruisers under the colonial construction of the convention, 
and has also promoted the American cod fishery by ex- 
cluding the French fishing vessels from the coast of La- 
brador. 

“The British Ministerial press may therefore well say 
that the question is settled; for it has settled itself. 

“The state of the matter is now this:—No negotiation 
has been commenced on either side on the subject. But, 
on both sides, it is promised that, in order to avoid a col- 
lision, the greatest degree of caution and forbearance shall 
be used. 

“ The fishing season will end by the middle of October, 
and, in the meantime, it has not been thought necessary 
to keep up any naval force on the fishing grounds by the 
United States. Before the next fishing season shall com- 
mence it is barely possible that the fishing liberties of the 
Americans on the British coasts may be enlarged.” 

Another proof that Jonathan looks a-head. 





THE BURMESE WAR. : 
By the overland mail, which arrived on Saturday, we 
have intelligence from Burmah up to the 14th of July. 

The only active portion of the expeditionary force 
had been the navy. Commander Tarleton, with his 
little steam flotilla, went up the Irrawaddy on a re- 
connoitering expedition on the 7th of July, shelling the 
Burmese wherever they showed themselves, and keep- 
ing a bright look out. The only action fought was at 
Konnoughw, where the Buymese were in force, but 
concealed either in jungle or trenches. Here four men 
and a boy were wounded. From this place Captain 
Tarleton steamed up the river to Peeinghee, where the 
river is divided into two streams. One of these the 
enemy had fortified with stone-built works ; and it was 
reported that the Burmese general, Bandoola, was in 
command of a large force there. The flotilla, avoiding 
this ambush, took the lesser arm, and successfully 
reached Prome on the 9th. A steamer belonging to 
the King of Ava had just left. Finding no resistance, 
Captain Tarleton landed his men, and occupied the 
town; spiking the iron, and carrying off the brass 
guns. Apprehensive that the enemy might attempt 
to block up the river and cut off his retreat, and seeing, 
also, that the supply of fuel was precarious, Captain 
Tarleton turned backwards. On his way down he 
caught the last of a party of Burmese crossing the 
river froin the works at Peeinghee, and burnt the state 
barge of their general; having performed, most. satis- 
factorily, the ohjects of the expedition. Commodore 
Lambert, in his despatch to Lord Dalhousie, thus esti- 
mates its results :— 

“The river has been ascended to Prome, 56 guns have 
been captured ; 10 war-boats, and several boats containing 
military stores and ammunition, have been burnt ; and an 
army of 7000 men, commanded by one of the highest 
officers in the Burman empire, dispersed, with the excep- 


tion of 2000 who are collected in the neighbourhood of 


Prome, where, ‘without artillery or defences, they are no 
longer formidable.” 

The following is the extract of the despatch of the 
Governor-General to the East India Company, furnished 
by the Gazette. 

“Tt is in the highest degree satisfactory to us to be 
enabled to report that the health of the troops on service in 
Burmah continues good. 

“ Supplies are superabundant. An immense population 
has collected around Rangoon and Kemmendine. They are 
quiet and manageable, and they exhibit the most perfect 
confidence in the troops of every description—a testimony 
to the forbearance and good conduct of the force which 
will be appreciated by you. 

“The advance of the steam flotilla on Prome, during 
which 56 pieces of artillery were captured from the enemy, 
is reported to you.” 


AUSTRIAN OUTRAGE ON DR. PAGET. 


AccorpDInG to the Leicestershire Mercury, Dr. Paget 
has been subjected to the insolence and ill-treatment of 
that power which cut down Mather with impunity, and 
with impunity imprisoned Newton. We quote the 
article from our vigilant provincial contemporary :— 

“ Another instance has just come to our knowledge of 
the growing insolence displayed by the despotic powers 
of the Continent towards Englishmen residing within 
their sway. The present case, too, is all the more startling 
because it has not occurred either in France, Italy, or 
Austria. Saxony is the kingdom which is now striving to 
share in the unenviable and disgraceful notoriety hitherto 
only ‘attaching to the governments of those countries. 
Dresden, its capital, is the place of all others chosen for 
the first overt avowal of adhesion to the unholy alliance of 
the second half of the nineteenth century. And the party 
who is the first victim to this spreading absolutist hatred 
of the very name of an Englishman is one in whom we 
—_ feel an interest—both from his connexion with 
this locality, and from his early services on behalf of Hun- 














“This gentleman, as many of our readers 
fer leqxing Lelecster, went to seaide in Dresden itt 
he was leading a very quiet life, and, as he j There 
life of security as well as peace. Suddenly re > 
this very month, September, his ho wae vision 
arty of police, who seized and castied? off all his bye 
MS. note-books, diaries, and a considerable letten, 
books. The British minister, Mr. Forbes fm 
has a duly accredited and acknowledged England 
the court of Saxony—was, we learn, very indi & 
outrage. He at once called upon the Saxon Minis 
Foreign Affairs for an explanation of such ex: q 
conduct, and, we should imagine, likewise demenan? 
restoration of the books and papers so seized, The the 
perfect ignorance and innocence were pleaded Mant 
functionary. Believe it who may, neither he mor 
nister of the Interior knew anything—so they a Mi. 
this most flagrant outrage. From them nothj 
be learned, and Dr. Paget was left utterly in the 
to what could be the pretext for such an unexpected anf 
arbitrary proceeding. Whether the documents an 
perty thus carried off have been returned we heen 
heard. We cannot think that the British minister 4 
on any account suffer them to be detained after he had 
once moved in the matter, unless some clear and indisput. 
able justification of their seizure could be shown and 
That, from all we know of Dr. John Paget, we feel 
suaded, could not be done. No act of his can have justified 
the Saxon government in treating him in this 4 
and we trust that, when the outrage becomes known, there 
will be such an expression of opinion upon the subject 
throughout the country as shall stimulate, if not compel, 
even our reactionary government to inquire into the nal 
cause and sources of this domiciliary visit. 

“We use the word ‘ sources’ advisedly ; for the reader 
will observe that this transaction has not occurred in 
Austrian state where the embers of insurrection and perp. 
lution are still fiercely smouldering. It has taken place ia 
Dresden, in Saxony, against whose ruler and bo 
Englishman can have any motive to intrigad eatin 
Whence, then, the inspiration—whence the orders to a 
thus giaringly in violation of international treaties, ani 
towards the subject of that friendly power but for whoe 
aid Saxony would not now have been an in 
kingdom? To this question we fear there can be but ow 
reply. Saxony is no longer an independent kingdom, ex. 
cept in name. Its pulice can only have so acted unde 
the sanction and directions of the agents of Austria; and 
the King of Saxony can now be regarded only as a vas 
of the house of Hapsburgh—or, rather, of the head of the 
Russo-Austrian empire. We shall look with great anxi 
to see what will be the course of our government in ths 
affair. Their conduct, whatever it be, will give no unim- 
portant indication of their future foreign policy now thi 
the great warrior to whom the Tory party professed to 
look up with so much reverence, almost approaching to 
awe, has been summoned to his final rest.” 





NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 

Unvsvan prosperity pervades the country. Thea 
counts of the state of trade throughout the county 
during the past week show great activity and con 
dence in all quarters. At Manchester the market ws 
steady, with an improving continental demand, exe 
cially from Germany and Russia. At Birmingham the 
rise of 15 per cent. in the price of iron, which has bea 
fixed to take place on the Ist of October, has led 
to a proportionate advance in  varions descriptions d 
manufactured goods, but as regards the general bui- 
ness of the place there is undiminished activity, ant 
large orders are in hand from India, South Amerie, 
and the United States, while the shipments to Austrailia 
are also upon an extensive scale. In the woollen & 
tricts there has again been an increase of transuetions, 
and the working classes are enjoying a degree of pr 
perity unknown at any former period. 

At Nottingham it is the quiet season, but futur 
prospects are considered to be unusually favourable 
An invention for the manufacture of wire lace, capable 
of being electro-plated, is attracting much attentio, 
and is likely to lead to many new forms of ornament. 
The idea had its origin in the requirements of a Bit 
mingham house. It seems that Mr. Sturges, a wel 
known manufacturer of clectro-plate, residing in that 
town, was anxions to strike a lace pattern upon sim 
of his goods. For this purpose he procured some 
samples of ordinary bobbin net, the patterns of whieh 
he was enabled to transfer, by electricity, to soft, sul> 
stances, but could not imprint them upon ha , 
As a substitute, he caused some crochet work B 
pliable wire to be made, which answered the purpose ® 
one respect, but was not sufficiently delicate ™ 
or elegant in design. He then thought it possible 
the Nottingham lace-makers might, by using a “ 
fine-drawn, pliable wire, make a metallic lace i 
answer the purpose. With this view he put hi a 
communication with Mr. Henry Carey, of this t 
who, having succeeded in making the article req i 
has patented it in Mr. Sturges’ name. As a 
the interior of the bobbin net machine has to be 
structed for the working of wire in the place of sa 
there will be some delay in making many it cal 
pattern, but the multifarious uses to which i 
adapted, particularly by the Birmingham 
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will, no doubt, ere long, require it to be pro- 
duced in very considerable quantities. There are some 
in the way of a rapid extension of this new 
branch of manufacture, particularly with regard to 
proonring wire of the requisite quality and in sufficient 
quantity, bat these are matters which a little enter- 
ree and perseverance will quickly set right. 
The jon of the increase of cotton manufactures 
not be uninteresting in connexion with the pre- 
gent prosperity of the trade, and a few facts serving to 
indicate the extent of it will not be misplaced. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Leonard Horner, no less than 81 new 
factories had been built or set to work in the course 
of last year (up to October 31st) in the district of 
ghich Manchester is the capital, employing steam power 
to 2240 horses power, besides the enlargement of 
mills within the same period to the extent of 1477 
horses power. The total increase of steam power within 
that single year was, therefore, equal to 3717 horses 
, and calculated to give employment to about 
14,000 additional workpeople. That the profits of 
factories continued, on the average of years, to be 
sbundantly remunerative,” Mr. Horner thought, “ these 
fats of the investment of fresh capital in them abun- 
ed.’ Since then capital has become still 
more abundant , while the means of otherwise profitably 
investing it have decreased ; and that the building 
of factories is on the increase will not be a matter of 


The linen trade last week was unusually brisk, both 
in yarns and cloths. Manufacturers felt themselves 
much pressed by the scarcity of hands, owing to harvest 
qperations and emigration. 

Equally encouraging are the accounts even from 





agricultural districts, at least as regards the labourers. | 


And this in spite of the bad harvest. 


In fact, emigra- | 


tin has so drained the labour market, that the pros- 


prity of workpeople has re-acted upon emigration, 
ad considerably checked it. Still the emigration is 
enormous. 





THE CALICO BLOCK PRINTERS OF LONDON 
TO THEIR EMPLOYERS. 

[Tus address is the subject of a letter in our “ Open 

Connell.” It eminently deserves public attention. } 

GextizmeN.—Events of a painful character which 

have occurred within the last few weeks and brought 

with them proposals from the majority of you for a 


so great as at times it has been, and that, having re- 
duced their wages—all things considered—to the level 
of the lowest paid workers in their trade, they should 
partake of some of those benefits which they are told 
are flowing from Free-trade measures, in the shape of 
increased activity of trade, increased wages, and the 
increase of comforts which are proudly pointed at by 
our statesmen and merchants as within the reach of the 
working-classes, and resulting immediately from those 
measures of Free-trade which have been advocated by 
you, and from which we have been led to expect so 
much. The fact that our earnings are so precarious— 
that we lose so many months of work in the year, 
keeping us constantly in debt and difficulty—a loss of 
time which is altogether unavoidable—is an additional 
reason why we cannot afford to reduce our present 
price, and thus sink ourselves into greater and greater 
difficulty. 

These considerations, of local and peculiar poverty 
and difficulty, of general and national prosperity and 
improvement, compel us to the conclusion, that we 
cannot accede to this proposed reduction, in justice to 
ourselves and families, and also those of our Trade who 


| are immediately influenced in their prices by any re- 


duction effected by us. 

Respectfully hoping that you will give these reasons 
your consideration, and that your sense of justice and the 
necessities of the Trade will induce you to withdraw 
the proposed reduction, 

We remain, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
Tuk Workinc Biock PRINTERS OF THE 
Lonpon TRADE. 
On their behalf) Grorce Hupson, ‘ 
‘ , VINCENT ren Secretaries. 


July 20th, 1852. 





POOR-LAW ASSOCIATION, 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the Poor-law 
Association (established to promote in poor-law unions 


| generally the substitution of useful and productive em- 


ployment for total idleness and mere taskwork) was 


| held on Friday—Edward Herford, Esq., coroner for 


reduction of the price paid for our work, have serionsly | 
impressed us with the necessity of addressing you col- | 


lectively and individually on the subject. 
For the last six or seven years there have been in- 
cesant demands for reduction—some years twice—but 


Manchester, in the chair. The general secretary (Mr. 
Archibald G. Stark) read the minutes of the former 
meeting, and a mass of correspondence, from which the 
following passages are selected :—From William Schole- 
field, Esq., M.P., approving of the proposed conference, 
and enclosing his subscription. William Groves, Esq., 
chairman of the Sheffield board of guardians, writes :— 

«I have read with much pleasure and deep interest the 


| address of the Association, and shall consider it an honour 


every year some reduction ; whether under the plea of | 


adjustment or direct curtailment, the object has been 
the reduction of the price paid for our labour. To all 


of these we have, however, reluctantly submitted ; they | 
have become at last a matter of course, and to be ex- | 


pected with every recurrence of the seasons, of which 
there are two in a year. 

These reductions have, until now, emanated from 
toe firm, acquiesced in no doubt by others: but in this 
(a amore general understanding among you seems 
to exist, though not an unanimity of feeling, as we are 
happy to say, all the Employers in the London Trade 
do not agree with, nor propose, the present offer of re- 
duetion, 


There has been no reason assigned by you for the 
proposed reduction of price, as is usually the case. 


to be connected, in any way, with a body whose efforts are 
tending to further the prosperity of my countrymen.” 
Letters were also read from the Rev. J. 8. Lyon, 
chaplain, F. G. Potter, Esq., and several other mem- 
bers of the Sheffield board of guardians, and W. J. 
Fisher, jun., Esq., of that town, in favour of the ob- 
jects of the Association. Edward Morgan, Esq., vice- 
chairman of the board of guardians, Holywell, North 
Wales, concurred in the object, saying, “The want of 
productive employment of the poor has always struck 
me as the chief point of failure in our poor-law system.” 
J. H. Shaw, Esq., Mayor of Leeds, consents to preside 
at a meeting of the inhabitants of that town, and 
writes—* I shall, with great pleasure, afford the Poor- 
law Association whatever assistance I can in bringing 


their view of the subject before the inhabitants of 


We | 


can only suppose that it is from the force of habit; | 


a we have always submitted to these reductions, 
of course we will to this—and the same next season, 
thesame again, and so on without end. If it is 
on the plea that we are paid too much for our work in 
comparison with the Scotch Printers, it can be answered 
In few words by the facts, that our expenses payable 
4yout of our wages are more than double as much 
astheirs; that extra care in our work, which is exacted 
us, to keep up the character of the London Trade, 
drawback upon our earnings ; and the greater out- 
hay, unavoidable on our part—in rent and firing, inde- 
_ of the greater expense in the maintenance of 
ly here than in Scotland, renders our position 
only equal to theirs, and any further reduction would 
, © U8 a Worse-paid class of workmen than any others 
1 our trade. ‘ 
The men can see no reason in the state of Trade to 
Warrant them in reducing the price of their labour. Is 
market for their goods in an unhealthy state? Is 
it * rapa 80 intense and ruinous as to demand 
to be r Is there a stagnation in the Trade only 
Toused by their sacrifice 2 Is Free-trade bringing 


only, of all classes of manufacturing producers, | 


employment and reduced wages ? 
— exist to produce these offered re- 

- They ink, on the contrary, that the mar- 
ket is j ink, ontrary, that the mar 
Mahealthy state; that the competition is not 


They think } 





Leeds.”” Viscount Goderich, M.P., writes :— 

“T cannot but agree in what seems to be the funda- 
mental principle of your Association—the setting the un- 
employed poor to work, instead of, as now, maintaining 
them in a forced and injurious idleness; and I cannot but 
hope that such a system, if well carried out, would greatly 
tend to diminish one of the great evils of this day—pau- 
perism itself. If I can assist in furthering the objects of 
the Association in Parliament, I shall be very glad at any 
time to communicate with you on the subject.” 

John Carmichael, Esq., of Cork, and of the Liver 
Establishment, Liverpool, highly approves of the ob- 
ject, and encloses his subscription. From Sir John 
Trollope, Bart., M.P., the chief commissioner of poor- 
laws :— 

“Srr,—By desire of Sir John Trollope, I beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your note to him, and to forward 
to you a copy of the fourth annual report of the Poor-law 
Board. Iam also to state that the printed document 
which accompanied your note shall receive Sir J. Trol- 
lope’s careful consideration. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, Hvuen Owen.” 

The Secretary stated that he regularly forwarded to 
the Poor-law Board the publications of the Association, 
and referred to the recent “order” of the commis- 
sioners, which practically recognised one of the objects 
of the Association—viz., the exacting of work from the 
able-bodied poor in return for relief. The Secretary 
then called the attention of the committee to the de- 
scription given at a recent meeting of the Stockport 
guardians of the miserable condition of the in-door 
aged poor of that workhouse, from lack of some occu- 











lications of the Association to the board. 
tary reported an accession of members to 
committee, from Bury, New Cross ward, 
following subscriptions, since the last day 
Robert Barnes, Esq., mayor of Manchester, 5/.; Wil- 
liam Fairbairn, Esq., C.E., F.R.S., 32.; J. Carmi 
Esq., 2/. 2s.; Viscount Goderich, M.P., 2/. 2s.; smaller 
sums, 2/. 14s. 6d. The meeting then adjourned — 
Manchester Examiner and Times. 


&e., and the 
of 


i 





THE ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. 


OvR countrymen abroad sometimes seem to forget not 
only England but themselves ; and must make odd im- 
pressions on the continental mind. Lately the name 
of a Mr. Weble, described as a young gentleman of for- 
tune, has appeared several times in the Parisian Courts, 
His penultimate appearance was in an action against a 
Spaniard, named Loussada, his wife, and her mother. 
Part of these proceedings consisted, in the trial and 
condemnation of Le da by the Court of Assizes, for 
having from, as he represented, jealousy, caused sulphu- 
ric acid to be thrown into Mr. Weble’s face, whereby 
he was frightfully burned. 

His ultimate appearance was on Thursday, before the 
Civil Tribunal, when M. Jules Favre, advocate of Mr. 
Weble, made a statement to the following effect :— 

“Mr. Weble is a young Englishman of family, and 
very rich. In the course of his travels in different parts of 
Europe he became acquainted with M. and Mme. de 
Loussada, and the latter’s mother, Mme. Devaisore. De 
Loussada was a Spaniard, but naturalized an Engli 
and he lived by scheming and play. His wife, who is of 
considerable beauty and great intelligence, and is, besides, 
possessed of musical talent of a high order, was destined for 
the theatre. Mr. Weble met them at Homburg, and be- 
came their intimate friend. Being ver and good- 
natured, he gave money freely to eB! Ryn Ae wife, and 
to the mother. Their exactions at last became so exces- 
sive that he was threatened with ruin, and he checked them, 
Thereupon De Loussada pretended to be jealous of the at- 
tentions which Weble had paid to his wife, and a challenge. 
was the result. Weble accepted it, and it was settled that 
they should meet at Venice to fight. Mr. Weble at that 
time deposited 7,000f. in gold in the hands of Mme. 
Devaisore, as a reserve for her and her daughter in case 
any misfortune should happen to him. At the decisive 
moment, M. de Loussada observed that it was foolish to 
fight for such a trifle, and the idea of the duel was aban- 
doned. Mr. Weble demanded and obtained his 7,000f. 
from Mme. Devaisore, but she and her onder were 
very much irritated at his so doing. In 1851, Mr. Weble 
returned to France, and the two females did the same. It 
was shortly after that De Loussada threw the sulphuric 
acid in Mr. Weble’s face. In October, 1851, that gentle- 
man resolved to establish himself at Paris, and as he 
feared that as a foreigner he might be imposed on, he 
the two females to purchase a quantity of furniture for 
him. He supplied the money for that p The two 
females had not the means of doing so. me. Devaisore, 
though living in costly style, had only an income of 1,500f. 
a year; Mme. de Loussada had nothing at all ; and, when 
in Italy, both had lived on the liberality of Mr. Weble. 
The furniture selected was of great beauty, and cost 
60,000f. It was conveyed to the apartment occupied 
the ladies, No. 36, Rue de la Chausée d’ Antin, but that place 
being too small, another apartment was taken at No. 26, 
in the same street. There the furniture was deposited, but 
not arranged in order, and a number of pictures and other 
works of art, worth 22,000f., purchased by Mr. Weble in 
Italy, were also deposited there. The two females subse- 

uently pretended that the furniture was theirs, and their 
pw to it led toa rupture between them and Mr. Weble. 
That gentleman subsequently went to London on business, 
and on his return, hired an apartment for the furniture. 
Mme. de Loussada then wrote to him, to ask him to pro- 
vide for her; and the provision she required was 12,000f, 
a-year, well secured. r. Weble refused to accede to her 
demand, and it was then that she and her mother took 
measures for re-obtaining possession of the furniture. Mr. 
Weble had consequently been obliged to bring an action 
before the ma 4 to get it out of their hands. In sup- 

ort of his demand, he produced the bill he had paid for the 
furniture, and for the works of art from Italy.’ 

M. Lachaud, for the defendants, urged that the pro- 
perty was theirs ; that Weble had wronged Loussada, 
who had tried in vain to obtain satisfaction; and that 
Weble had not been at all generous to the ladies. 

M. Jules Favre, in reply, maintained that the furni- 
ture and other things were undoubtedly the property of 
his client. He then charged Mme. Devaisore with 
having encouraged and profited by the immorality of 
her daughter. In proof of it, he read the following 
letter addressed by her to Mr. Weble, just after his 
departure for England :— 


“My dear Mr. Weble,—I address these lines to 
under the painful impression of a conversation which I 
have just had with Fanny. As I said to you yesterday, 
the future prospects of this poor child terrify me, if 
does not become mistress of her position. Alas,mon Dieu! 
what will become of her? At this sad idea my heart and 
my eyes fill with tears. Pardon me, for I scarcely see well 
enough to write. I supplicate you, as I have done before, 
and I now make the same prayer—be to my Fanny her 
saving angel, since I, her mother, cannot aid her. at 
idea causes incessant pain to the heart of a mother who 
cannot herself save from ruin the beloved child. Mon 
Dieu! You, sir, whose heart and mind are so lofty, judge 
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of the heart of a mother who dreamed of a brilliant future 


for the child whom God has preserved to her, and yet is 
able to do nothing for her—nothing! Why cannot I die? 
But until I shall die, I of you to continue your kind- 


ness for the lessons of our anny, who, I hope, will prove 
herself worthy of the tender solicitude of a friend whom I 
pray God to preserve to her. If I am ever forgetful, pre- 
serve my letter, in order to recal to me all that I owe to 
your tender devotedness.” 


The learned gentleman then read another letter from 
the mother to Mr. Weble, in which she related, with 
great apparent grief, that her daughter had attempted 
to commit suicide, owing to the disquictude she felt as 
to her future prospects, and again entreated him to do 
something for her. Shortly after this letter Mme. de 
Loussada wrote herself as follows :— 


_ “Robert,—I am about to address you frankly as my most 
sincere friend, and supplicate you to reply to me in the 
same manner. Will your respective fortune allow you, 
without any extraordinary privations, to secure my future 
prospects? But what prospects, you will say ? If, in order 
to remain with you, and devote my life to you, I renounce 
the fortune which I might make for myself, I must sin- 
cerely tell you that I would not have a less sum secured to 
me than would produce me an annual income of 12,000f. 
God knows that I might hope to do much better in a few 
years, but I will not here draw a comparison between what 
I may leave and what I might hope for. But 1 will not 
have less than the sum I mention, and be at liberty to in- 
vest it as I think Oh, mon Dieu! I have finished ; 
how have I dared to write all this to you? Forgive me, 
Robert, but it was necessary. It is well understood that 
if you accede to my demand all expenses shall be in com- 
mon between us. But, mon Dieu! how have I been able 
to write you all this? What will you reply to me? Under 
any circumstances, believe in my eternal gratitude, and if 
we never see each other again, I hold at your disposal all 
that you have given me, or if that suits you better, before 
one year 1 hope torepay you all you have expended on my 
account. 

“ONE WHO WILL NEVER FORGET You. 

“Do not, I beg, come to Paris until you have replied to 
me.” 

The Substitute of the Procureur of the Republic said, 
that it appeared to him that the husband of Mme. de 
Loussada had obtained money from Mr. Weble, and 
that, after him, her mother, still more shamefully, had 
lived on her prostitution. As to the furniture, there 
was nothing whatever, he said, to prove that it was the 
property of Mme. Devaisore. 

The Tribunal decided that Mme. Devaisore should 
give up the farniture, or in default pay 40,000f. 





GOLDEN MORALS. 
WE have heard.of the “golden mean,” and the golden 
age, of maxims that should be writ in letters of gold, 
and various other superlative blessings. Sir Peter 
Laurie supplies us with a specimen of golden morals, 
or the morals of the children of gold. 


Last week, at the Mansion House, Sir Peter made some 
observations on the subject of the extensive emigration to 
Australia. He said, that the gold fields lately discovered 
opened a very wide field for the reception of plunderers 
from the capital of England—several partners in mercan- 
tile houses having availed themselves of the opportunities 
presented by the unrestrained permission to draw out the 
moneys deposited in banking houses for the purpose of 
supplying the means of carrying on business beyond the 
reach and participation of those who had equal claims to 
the property. e regretted that, from what he had 
learned from authentic sources, he had strong grounds for 
apprehending serious losses to respectable firms from the 
withdrawal of money from banks upon the speculations he 
alluded to. Of one instance he had been just informed by 
a gentleman, who was, unfortunately, a sufferer by the 
unprincipled experiment of a partner, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the power of drawing cheques, had thrown the 
house into the most complete confusion and embarrass- 
ment. But, he believed, there had recently occurred a 
great many cases of the kind. He attributed, too, a great 
deal of the disinclination of persons who were defrauded 
of money by the advertising shipbrokers, or pretended 
shipbrokers, to appear before magistrates, in spite of 
offers of compromise, to the fact, that the complainants 
were afraid of encountering the demands of individuals 
who could show better claims to the deposits than them- 
selves. Sir Peter Laurie hoped that the attention of com- 
mercial men would be invited to the “alarming fact.” 


This is a striking picture of golden morality. 





GREAT FLOODS. 

SrRasBuRG, Basle, Lausanne, Vevey, Yverdun, and 
the environs of Geneva, were last week flooded by a 
sudden rise of the Rhine and other rivers. At Stras- 
burg the Rhine rose upwards of twelve feet above high- 
water mark: troops were placed at the disposal of the 
engineer-in-chief, working by torchlight as well as 
daylight, and the tocsin kept ringing. At Basle the 
water was so high that the Bdsle Gazette could not be 
printed. Instead, the following slip was forwarded to 
its subscribers,— 

* Tt is impossible for us to print our journal to day. 
The waters of the Rhine have risen to a height they had 
not reached since 1817. The whole town is overflowed. 
Our offices are filled with water. The present notice to 
our subscribers has been printed in another establishment, 
which kindly placed its presses at our disposal.” 








The Berne mails of the 16th did not reach Lausanne 
till the evening of the 17th. Roads were broken up 
and *bridges exploded; and the water had risen one 
foot higher in the lower quarters of the town than in 
the destructive floods of 1841. 

At Lutry the inhabitants have been up and in peril 
all night. The waters coming from the mountains, 
and bringing with them things of every kind, rushed 
in an impetuous torrent into the town. The lanes are 


| choked up, and most of the dwellings have been inun- 





dated. Above Lutry, a house has fallen down, and 
four other buildings, much undermined by the waters, 
have been deserted by their inhabitants. 

A letter from Yverdun declares that the town was 
an isle in the midst of alake; and near Geneva great 
damage had been done. 





Travelling from Lausanne to Berne, the Duchess of 
Orleans was obliged to deviate from the route; and 
during the journey the carriage was upset and the 
collar bone of the Duchess dislocated. 


“OUR SOCIAL SYSTEM.” 

Such is the heading given by the Morning Herald to 
the following police case. There are many boys like John 
Burns. 

John Burns, aged 12 years, a boy of prepossessing as- 
pect, and who wept bitterly, was brought up in custody of 
Police-constable 119 H, charged with stealing two pairs 
of shoes from the outside of the shop of Mr. Hill, in the 
neighbourhood of the London Dock. 

Joseph Ware, a boy in the employment of Mr. IIill, 
stated that he was standing in his master’s shop the pre- 
vious evening, when he saw the prisoner take down the 
shoes and run away through Nightingale-lane. Witness 
immediately pursued him, when prisoner fell down, and a 
constable coming up he gave him into custody. 

In answer to questions put by Mr. Yardley, 

The boy stated that he had no home; his mother used 
him cruelly, and he was obliged to run away. 

Mr. Yardley.—How do you get your living ? 

Boy.—I mind carts and horses in the streets, and some- 
times run messages about the Shoreditch Railway. 

Mr. Yardley.— Have you a father? 

Boy.—Yes, sir; my father is the mate of a ship, but he 
went away three years ago to the West Indies. He has 
not come back since, and mother is so cruel to us all. 

It was further elicited that an elder brother was at sea 
with the father and an infant brother at home. 

Mr. Yardley.—Do you care about the baby? 

Boy.—Yes, sir; I should so like to see him. 
afraid of mother. 

Mr. Yardley.—How long is it since you saw him? 

Boy.—More than three months. 

Mr. Yardley.—What have you been doing since? Have 
you ever been in prison ? 

Boy.—No, sir. I was sent once to the House of De- 
tention to get rid of the sickness that was about me. 

Mr. Yardley.—Really, this boy does not seem to me 
like a thief—he seems to me to be more the victim of 
circumstances. I do not know what I can do with him. 

Boy.—Oh send me to school, sir; send me to school. 

Mr. Yardley, to afford an opportunity of considering 
how he should act towards the boy, remanded him for a 
week, ordering the shoes to be delivered up to the prose- 
cutor, but at the same time reprimanding the practice of 
exposing goods out of doors as a lure and temptation to 
indigence and vice. 





But I am 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Queen remains at Balmoral enjoying the fresh 
air and mountain scenery. Prince Albert is now an 
inveterate deer-stalker ; and the children are driven 
hither and thither among the hills. The Duchess of 
Kent lives hard by at Abergeldie, and visits are con- 
stantly interchanged between her and her royal 
daughter. 

A report reached town on Thursday that Mr. Albert 
Smith and his brother had been drowned in the Rhone. 
We are happy to say that this is incorrect. It is sup- 
posed that the loss and finding of Mr. Smith’s pocket- 
book gave rise to the story. 

The Duke of Northumberland, patronizing the school- 
master abroad, laid the foundation stone of the Borough 
Schools at Alnwick on Wednesday week. Lord Lovaine 
and his wife were also present. 

John Stokoe, “one of the surgeons in the British fleet 
at Trafalgar,” and “one of the medical advisers of Napo- 
leon during his captivity at St. Helena,” died suddenly on 
Monday week at Durham. 

Oldham is now undergoing all the excitement antecedent 
to a general election. The town is gay with flags and 
colours. Party spirit has risen to a great height, and the 
authorities are anxious for the peace of the town. Mr. 
W. J. Fox is the Liberal candidate. 





Telegraphic wires now connect the Post-office with the 
Admiralty, the Houses of Parliament, and the station at 
Charing-cross. 

Lord Naas, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, has ad- 
dressed the following letter to Mr. Roney, the secretary of 
the Exhibition :— 

Dublirf Castle, 14th Sept., 1852, 

Sir,—In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 
23rd ult., [ beg to acquaint you that, in accordance with 
the wish expressed therein, I will be prepared to submit to 
Parliament early in the ensuing session, a bill to extend 
the provisions of the Designs Act of 1850, and to give pro- 








— 
tection from piracy to persons exhibiti P 

in the Industrial Exhibition to be held & Doe” 
The bill will be similar in its provisions to the ty 
Act, 14 Vie., e. 8. 1 am, sir, your obedient servant 


f 


q 
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Favourable answers to the Circular of the nenmaen 
Postage Society have been received from the Ministers 
Austria, the United States, Spain, Brazi Sardinia Pose 
gal, France, the Netherlands, the Sublime Porte, the 
sul-General for the Hanse Towns, and from ey Con 
representative of foreign countries with whom fhe tte 
tion have been in correspondence. With the ahatine 
extending the sphere of their operations in this countr of 
is intended to form branch associations in the prov; <4 
and they have already received promises of g 
this purpose from the following localities :—Ba 
Cheltenham, Dumbarton, Deal, Dublin, Exeter, Falk: 
Glasgow, Huntingdon, Huddersfield, Halifax T ‘ 
Leicester, Leeds, Merthyr-Tydvil, Manchester, N. 
Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford, Portsmouth, Pi 
mouth, Reading, Rotherham, Spalding, Swansea, Sheffied 
Sunderland, Staffordshire Potteries, Totnes, Tiverton, 
Wareham, Wisbeach, and Waterford. 

M. Chatin has just presented to the Academy of Medi. 
cine a paper, giving an account of his experiments on the 
water of Paris, of London, and of Turin. It containg 
some curious and interesting facts. Of the water with 
which Paris is supplied, he prefers that of the Seine, it 
being lighter and more iodurated than those of the Marne, 
Oureq, &c., but at the same time he expresses his q 
that means are not adopted to take this water from amor 
distant point, such as Charenton, and bringing it to the 
locality of the Jardin des Plants, for distribution from 
thence to the whole of Paris, instead of taking it from q 
part where it has received contamination from the filth 
that has drained into it. As regards the water of 
M. Chatin speaks favourably of that of the New River as 
being very similar to that of the Seine, but objects de. 
cidedly to the water of the Thames, which, he says, resem. 
bles that of the Canal de !Oureq, which contains four 
times less iodure than the water of the Seine. The water 
ot Turin, even including the famous spriug of the Valen. 
tina Palace, is, says M. Chatin, very inferior to the Seine 
water; it is no better than that which is found in the 
springs of Belleville and Suresne, and which are largely 
impregnated with gypsum. 


ERs 


Mis-statements having erept into the newspapers rela- 
tive to the militia enlistment, we find, upon inquiry, that 
the enrolment for the 2nd Lancashire (the Liverpool) regi- 
ment is going forward as rapidly and as satisfactorily as 
possible. The enrolment commenced in Liverpool on the 
ith instant, and up to the 18th the number actually en- 
rolled was 601. The number examined by the medical 
inspector was 746, of whom 145 were rejected. At Prescot, 
on the 17th and 18th instant, 191 volunteers were enrolled; 
many of these are labourers at Knowsley, and to whom 
Lord Derby has promised half wages during the militia 
training. It is expected that the present week will furnish, 
voluntarily, the complement for this district —Liverpoo 
Albion. 

A meeting of the “ British Exodus” company, for the 
promotion of emigration on the lottery principle, took 
place yesterday at the Literary Institution, Leicester 
square, for the purpose of holding the first ballot. In 
consequence, however, of the following letter, no business 
was transacted :—“ Solicitor’s Office, Treasury, Sept. 21, 
1852.—-Sir,—The attention of her Majesty’s Government 
having been drawn to a scheme entitled ‘The British 
Exodus; or, National Emigration Fund of the Hunter 

tiver Gold Mining Company’ having for one of its ob- 
jects the selection of 4000 free-passage orders to Australia, 
‘by ballot, Tam directed to inform you that the proposed 
ballot is illegal, and subjects those concerned in it to pr 
secutions under the Acts of Parliament made for the sup- 
pression of lotteries. And I hereby give you notice that 
proceedings will be taken against the parties concerned in 
the scheme in question if the intended ballot be permitted 
to take place. 
It was announced that the promoters intended to carry 
out the objects of the company in another way, and the 
meeting adjourned. ee 

The Shottisham case, says the Ipswich Express, 18 gong 
on as actively as ever. On Monday week_ the bed was 
thoroughly examined in the presence of Mr. Matcham, 
everything, as it is alleged, being removed from it. It 
was then carefully made up, and the girl placed upon if, 
the bedstead being removed fifteen inches from the wall, 
At noon on the same day the watch commenced in t 
presence of Matcham, sundry nurses, the official watchers, 
and many visitors. We hear that it has gone on up tothe 
period at which we write—a period of seven daye—witho 
any discovery being made by the watchers, who a 
that the girl has neither taken food nor drink dune 
whole term, and that she is as cheerful as ever. e 
parasol and harmonica are removed, and the child’s a 
have not yet entered the room. Food is offered to | ' 
twice a day, but is refused. The glass has rung twite. 
The watch is to continue fourteen days. The child ~ 
she has been getting weaker during the past mon 
She thinks she shall live during the fourteen days, but ex 
pects to die shortly afterwards. 





A line of screw-steamers is about to commence running 
between Southampton and Bordeaux. f = 

A farmer living at a farm near Braughing, Hed ; 
shire, was compelled to apply to the ( nion at is 
Stortford for men to enable him to get in his harvest, 
being no labourers out of —— in his om 
he was obliged to take seven men, whose ages 
seventy-three years each, and he employed them three 
weeks. tal . 

Twelve of the original members of the “ Pimlico Work 
ing Builders’ Association,” and their wives and ban 
left London on Tuesday ss Great 
Railway, for Dartmouth, to join the Janet Mitchell, 
in that port, waiting to sail for Melbourne They 


I am, &e. (Signed), U. R. Reynops.”"— , 
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kar 
i er for the purpose, and have been assisted 
in their leavours by those well-known kind-hearted 


E. V. Neale, Esq. and F. J. Furnival, Esq. 
friar taken with them a consignment of boots and 
shoes, the workmanship and property of the ig a 
Shoemakers’ Association. The Janet Mitchell has ha 
Mrs. Chisholm’s approval. It is to be hoped that their 

seo will be successful, for upon their success 
will the determination of many more in the same 
Se tdeesing to the Metropolitan Police have been 
informed that six would be selected from those in each 
division, who wished to be candidates for service in Aus- 
tralia. There are seventeen divisions, and the number 
thus formed will consist of picked men, not above five 
years in the police, and presumed to be well acquainted 
with their duties. Each man will undertake to remain 
five or incur the penalty of 50/.; pay, 7s. 6d. per 
day; passage and all expenses paid. 

The Emigration Commissioners have called for con- 
tracts for the erection and turnishing with beds, bedding, 
and messing utensils, several emigrants’ homes, or depots, 
in London, Liverpool, Plymouth and Southampton, where 
the emigrants may live at the smallest possible cost during 
the time they are waiting for the sailing of the ships, and 
also to prevent them from being fleeced by the heartless 
Jand-sharks that continually beset their path. The London 

will be either at Greenwich or Blackwall, and will 
eontain 300 emigrants; Plymouth and Southampton the 
same number; whilst the Liverpool home will be for 600 
persons. The apartments will be on the same plan as the 
cabins on board the vesels. 

Some time ago, our readers will remember, government 
resolved to make Freemantle, in Western Australia, a con- 
viet settlement. They have kept their resolution. The 
first batch, consisting of 250, will be despatched early in 
the ensuing month of October. They will consist chiefly 
of persons who have served three years’ probation in the 
Dartmoor and Pentonville convict prisons, and whose con- 
duct there has entitled them to favourable consideration. 
Bach convict will, on landing, receive a ticket of leave, 
strictly confining him to the colony of Western Australia. 
Acompany of enrolled Chelsea pensioners go out as a con- 
viet guard : their wives and children go with them, and 
they will be located in the country as military colonists. 


An Trish lady wrote to her lover, begging him to send 
her some money. She added by way of posteript, ‘I am 
s ashamed of the request I have made in this letter, that 
Isent after the postman to get it back, but the servant 
could not overtake him.” 

Mr. Hampton's balloon, called Erin-go-Bragh, which was 
to have ascended on Monday from the Pavilion Gardens, 
over against Woolwich, broke from its retaining cordage, 
ascended without a pilot, and when at a great height burst 
with a loud report. 

We gave such a full account of the hearing of the Mon- 
tagueand Tripe case before Sir Robert Carden, at the Man- 
sion-house, some weeks ago, for their share in the swindle 
called the Australian Gold Mining Company, that we need 
only state they were both found “ guilty” at the Central 

iminal Court on Tuesday. 

Samuel West, a quarryman, is in custody at Leeds for 
the murder of his wife. They had gone to bed; Mrs. 
West had been unwell for some time, and was stil! weak ; 
she refused to comply with the wishes of her brutal hus- 
band, and he leaped out of bed and stabbed her. 

Information reached the police on Saturday that a clever 
wa had been duping tradesmen from Belgravia to 

indsor, He simply presented himself, said he was “ Lord 
John Russell,” and everything was at his command. By 
these means, he, knowing human weakness, obtained a 
tilbury, in which he drove to Hounslow, loading it, as he 
ee with goods of various kinds. From Hounslow 

Went in a post-chaise to Windsor, where he borrowed 
31. 14s, of the waiter at the “ George.” Then his lordship 








“Our cottage is built of mud, by the side of the road, and 
ins the Primitive Methodist Chapel,” said Elizabeth 
Ingiving evidence against her husband on a charge of 
assault, at Swindon Petty Sessions last week. In that 
house,’ whose damp walls press on to the “Primitive Metho- 
ust Chapel,” there is only “ one sleeping-room.” “ We have 
ax cai ” continued Elizabeth Bird; “all sleep in one 
rom.” But it had another inhabitant. “ My eldest boy 
and my father sleep together, three of the children with 
my daughter, Mary Bird,, and the youngest along with 
me and my husband.” The husband of Elizabeth Bird 
conceived a brutal passion for his daughter, only 
twe e years old. She said her husband attended the 
from tive Methodist mecting, and one evening had read 
mm the Bible the story of Lot and his daughters, and 
said he could show that Lot had committed no sin, 
and that he had told his daughter the same. The Bench 
over Thomas Bird to “keep the peace” ! 
An inquest was held on Wednesday which led to a 
oni Yerdict, showing the readiness of juries to construe 
wake infavour ofhusbands. The subject of the inquiry 
“show Jane Parry came by her death. She was found 
on Sunday at the bottom of the stairs, dead. When 
oe the body was dreadfully bruised on the lower 
vn the back, Richard Parry, her husband, was taken 
tthe ty at the time, and brought before Mr. Elliot, 
beth police-court, on Monday, when he was re- 
manded to await the result of the present inquiry. George 
Mitchell, who lodged in the same house as the Parrys, 
i that the wife was very much intoxicated on Satur- 
helt that she and her husband quarrelled; that he 
& scufle on the floor above, and a fall; and that 
ge _~ husband came down and said his wife was 
UW with > wb wea of the stairs. _ Mitchell assisted him 
not tall how, ed, who was quite dead ; but he could 
Tampeon, a eurge — — of eo Pee <4 
, SAL é had examine e deceased, 
cet Opinion that death was caused by concussion 
by deceased falling on her left temple while 








in a state of intoxication. There was a wound over the 
left eye, the result of the fall, and not of a blow. That 
caused instantaneous death. The jury returned as their 
verdict, “ That deceased’s death was caused by concussion 
of the brain, the result of a fall;” but they took no account 
of the fearful evidence of severe beatings previously 


ndergone. 
|, undergone 





A tanner, recently deceased, at Manchester, is said to 
have left a fortune of 250,0007., which he had accumulated 
in that trade. 

The bookseller, Schrader, of Leipzig, has been sentenced 
to four months imprisonment, for selling a work entitled 
“The Will of the People.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


An old soldier, named James O'Neil, died at Salford, | 
Manchester, the 16th instant, who was born on the 2nd of | 


March, 1745. He entered the army 1774, at the age of 29, 
served 38 years, and was discharged in 1812, He had 
been 40 years a pensioner, and had attained the great age 
of 107. 


The excavations on Weston-super-Mare-hill have been. 


actively resumed under the superintendence of the Rev. F. 
Warre. Two skulls, bearing marks of great violence, a 
considerable quantity of coarse ware, two iron spear heads, 
glass beads, and a very large quantity of broken pottery, 
apparently of Roman date, among which no less than 200 
brass coins of Constantine, Caransius, &c., were discovered. 

Two distinct shocks of earthquake were felt in Kingston, 
Jamaica, on the 20th ult.; the first very severe and of long 
duration, at about a quarter to 9 o'clock; and the other, 
which was rather slight, at about ten minutes after that 
hour. No injury to property or human life. 

The Official Gazette of Savoy, of the 19th, states that 
a letter has been received at Genoa from a friend of Gari- 
baldi, who relates that the latter, having made several 
voyages between Callao (Peru), and Canton, has realized a 
sufficient sum from the sale of guano to purchase the vessel 
under his command; that he has hoisted the Sardinian 
flag, and intends visiting the Mediterranean. 





Last week, the Honourable Charles Robert Weld Fores- 
ter died suddenly in Cavendish-square. He was the 
brother of Lord Forester, and late assistant military secre- 
tary of the commander-in-chief at Dublin. His sudden 
death excited some suspicion, and an inquest was opened. 
From the evidence taken it would seem that he had died 


from the effects of medicine, composed partly of strong | 





narcotic poison, The medicine was made up froma regular | 
| to serve you with my pen; and I need not invite you to 


prescription, and obtained from a chemist. The inquiry is 
still pending. 


Daniel Almond, a labourer engaged with others in fixing | 


up the bronze alto relievo on the western face of the 


pedestal of the Nelson column, was dreadfully injured on | 


Saturday by a gush of boiling lead spouting over him. 
The lead was being poured into the granite, to fasten the 
bolts of the cast, when it rushed back. The cause of the 
explosion of the boiling lead is said to be some water in 
the cavity of the hole, which was instantaneously converted 
into steam, thus producing the explosive power. 

Last Friday one of the huge gates of the lock at the 
Cumberland Basin, Bristol, fell from the iron “ eyes” on 
which it was hung. At present, says the Bristol Mercury, 
the fallen gate forms a complete impediment to the en- 
trance, as, the small lock being in the hands of the masons, 
it obstructs the only avenue to the basin. The workmen 


do not seem to regard the accident as a bad job, for one of 


them, who must have curious notions concerning the 
speciality of Providence, was heard to say, with apparent 
seriousness, to a companion, “The Lord is very good to us, 
for no sooner is one job done than he sends us another.” 
Leaning against the door of a railway carriage is very 
dangerous. Listen:—Mr. Williams, proprietor of the 
Cambrian newspaper, was leaning upon the door of the 


| carriage in which he was travelling, on the Swansea and 


Carmarthen line, when the door flew open, and he fell out 
upon the line as the train was proceeding at full =<. 
His body fell clear of the rails, but the carriage-wheels 
passing over both his feet, cut his toes completely off. 

As the down train, which left London at 7 p.mM.on Tues- 
day, was slowly coming up to the platform at our terminus, 
an elderly lady not taking the precaution to wait until it 
had stopped, stepped from her carriage, and missing her 
footing, slipped under the wheel. The moving train passed 
over her legs, completely cutting off one foot, and injuring 
the other very severely.— Brighton Guardian. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 16th inst., at Bath, the wife of F. W. Calvert, Esq., 
H.B.M. Consul at the Dardanelles, of a daughter. 

On the 17th inst., at New-street, Spring-gardens, Lady 
Mayne, of a daughter. 

On the 18th inst., at the Vineyard, Herefordshire, the wife of 
Jelinger Symonds, Esq., barrister-at law, of a son. 

On the iSth inst., at Crumpsall-house, near Manchester, the 
wife of Salis Schwabe, Esq., of a son. 

On the 19th inst., at Penzance, the wife of E. 8, Polking- 
horne, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th inst., at St. Matthew's, Gosport, James H. 
Towell, Esq., Paymaster R.N., to Sarah Ann, eldest daughter of 
John Davies, Esq., Master-Attendant of the Royal Clarence- 
Yard. 

On the 16th inst., at Bishopwearmouth Church, Henry, son 
of John Scott, Esq., of Fawcett-street, to Emma, youngest 
daughter of the late John Goddart Tyler, Esq., of Brighton. 

On the 18th inst., at St. Leonard's, Bromley, Alexander 
Edward, eldesi son of James Innes Dickeson, Esq., of Harley- 
lace, Bow-road, to Elizabeth Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
fate Nathaniel Gill, Esq., of Bromley, Middlesex. 

On the 18th inst., at St. Nicholas’ Church, Brighton, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Penlease, late Grenadier Guards, to Elizabeth 
Marian, youngest daughter of Charles Phillips, Esq., of Gordon- 
square, London. 





On the 18th inst, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Bromp- | 


ton, William Langford, Esq., of Summer-place, 
to Sarah Louisa, eldest daughter of David Davies, Esq., of 
Onslow-square, 


Onslow-square, | 


DEATHS. 

On the Ist inst., at Albany, in the United States, after an 
illness of ten days, Laura Borthwick [known as Laura Addison), 
third daughter of Thomas Wilmshurst, Esq., of Walton-on-the- 
Naze, Essex. 4 

On the 13th inst., at Chacombe Priory, Northamptonshire, 
Lieutenant-General William Francis Bentinck Loftus, Colonel 
of the 50th Regiment, in the 69th year of his me & 

On the 16th inst., at his residence, Chatham-lodge, Woolwich- 
common, having nearly completed his 80th year, Sir John 
Webb, Knight, C.B., K.C.H., late Director General of the 
Ordnance Medical Department, for many years a justice of the 
peace and Deputy Lieutenant of the county of Kent. 

On the 18th inst., at Portland-place, Sir Sandford Graham, 
Bart., aged 64, 

On the 18th inst., at the Rectory, Cuxham, Oxfordshire, the 
Rev. Francis Rowden, B.D., late fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, and for thirty years rector of Cuxham and Ibstone, in the 
same county, aged 70. 

On the 15th inst, at Plymouth, Catherine Frances, wife of 
William Charles Macready. 

On the 19th inst., at Mortlake, Surrey, Charlotte, the eldest 
daughter of the late Baron Best. 


Looe Pastscrigt. 


Sarurpay, September 25, 
THE “LEADER” AND THE RED REPUBLICAN 
QUESTION, 
(Zo the Editor of the Leader.) 
September 24, 1852. 
My Drar Frrenp,—A note in your first edition of 
this week calls upon me to make a statement which I 
should gladly have waived, as I am opposed to the 
opinion that all newspaper writing should be signed, or 
that all writers should be held personally responsible 
for the work of their pens, when executed in concert 
with their colleagues. The rule which makes the editor 
responsible is quite sufficient. And I should not now 
speak, if my doing so could in the slightest degree dis- 
credit the friendship between us. 

When the conduct of the Leader passed into your 
hands, I notified my surrender of it in a letter signed 
by my own name. That letter notified not a form but 
a fact. Subsequently to that letter I have continued 








avow the cordiality which subsists among the staff 
around you. Combination is impossible unless personal 
distinctions of opinion be rendered subordinate to 
broader agreements of opinion ; and I have been proud 
to accept the conditions of a discipline which I have 
always found to be cheerfully and frankly obeyed 
when it was my duty to enforce it. In transferring 
the management to you I expressed the confidence I 
then felt that the paper would be as efficiently guided 
by you as by myself, as zealously, and as usefully ; and 
my confidence has not been disappointed. 

It is a personal accident, however, which in the pre- 
sent instance renders my position somewhat different 
from that of the other writers on your staff, or from my 
own position on any other journal with which I have 
been connected. The strictures on the comments 
which were published in the Leader,on Red-Republican 
politics, have been mingled with suggestions that I my- 
self, personally, have receded from opinionswhich I had 
formerly expressed. It is my rule never to defend 
myself; and I should have thought it unnecessary to 
answer the personal allusions, if your answer to the 
attack on the doctrine had not read like an admission 
that no answer was possible to the other portion of the 
attack. 

My reason for speaking is this. It so happens that 
the politicians of the working class take a more lively 
interest than politicians of other classes in the perso- 
nality of journalism, and yowr silence on the one part 
of strictures advanced against you, would by my friends 
of the working class be construed in such manner as to 
deprive me of their confidence. The number of those 
who honoured me with their confidence had already 
been diminished by the part I took in adhering to a 
compact at Copenhagen-fields; by my unreserved ad- 
hesion to a particular political tenet, and by other 
causes, the explanation of which would require me to 
discuss the conduct of other men. I did not defend 
myself on any of those occasions, because as soon as a 
man becomes my accuser I cease to value his opinion ; 
and as soon as any man withdraws his trust from me 
on the mere report of a third person I cease to covet 
his trust. But even a tacit falling off from doctrines 
which I hold would deservedly lose me the trust of the 
friends that still remain to me. Lest want of explicit- 
ness should give rise to mistake, I will state the two 
points which appear to concern myself. 

Some of the leading men among French Socialists 
are also “ Red Republicans :” with some of those men 
I sympathize most heartily. I dissent from the censure 
which the Leader has passed upon them ; believing 
that it is not applicable either to the leaders of the 
party whom I know, nor to the working men who came 
out to defend with their blood the Republic compro- 
mised by the “ Moderate” Republicans, and who were 
slaughtered by the soldiery of those Moderate Repub- 
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licans. That your opinion is founded on your own per- 
sonal knowledge I know; that you have not formed it 
hastily I also know ; that the utterance of your opinion 
was made under the strong compulsion of conscience I 
am equally aware; and I perfectly approve of your 
avowal. But it must not pass for the avowal of my 
sentiments among those who have reason to believe that 
I hold other sentiments. 

Seeing that force is used not less now than in old 
times, by particular classes, very limited in numbers, 
to keep down the peoples of Europe, I hold that those 
peoples will not be free, until they acquire the generous 
courage to take arms on their own side, and, setting 
their numbers against the skill of the mercenary troops 
in the pay of their subjugators, conquer force by force. 
It would be a humane saving of bloodshed, to hold the 
ringleaders of the Absolutist conspiracy specially re- 
sponsible, and, on the next insurrection of Europe, to 
make them examples. Hungary, Sicily, and Schleswig- 
Holstein, are kept down by breaches of public law ; 
Naples and France are held by favour of perjury and 
usurpation ; Gladstone is a witness of the cruelty with 
which Absolutism makes its rule obeyed. I should be 
pleased to see the ringleaders in that cruel conspiracy 
punished as felons are punished ; and I believe that it 
would be an act of virtuous patriotism so to punish 
them. I justify this view by the precedent of your 
forefathers, who rose in arms, vindicated the freedom 
of Englishmen, and brought the law-breaker in chief, 
King Charles the First, to justice. That lesson was 
not lost upon the world. I justify it by the example 
set in America, by men whom I may _ reckon 
among my own forefathers. And though I have no 
wish to see the English Monarchy superseded by a re- 
public, until republics can be wiser than some have 
proved ; although I value institutions little as compared 
with the spirit of the people; 1 do hold that every 
people is in bondage and humiliation which does not, 
in the free possession of arms, hold in its own hand the 
instrument of defending its own liberties, and which 
does not possess in its own heart the will to use that 
instrument. 

In the doctrine which I thus explicitly avow, to such 
extent, I differ from you, and therefore, of course, from 
the paper which you conduct. In few other things do 
we differ; in most we agree. I believe that your 
labours are doing excellent service in every cause which 
I have most at heart; I believe that your more mode- 
rate utterance is calculated to win the concurrence of 
larger numbers among those who support weekly news- 
papers of the class to which you belong, than the un- 
qualified utterance to which I adhere when I am per- 
sonally accountable. My forefathers have twice aban- 
doned country and hopes rather than succumb toa rule 
which they denied ; and although, on both those ocea- 
sions, they stood by a royalist cause, which I could not 


uphold, centuries have not softened the stubbornness of | 


the stock. You will pardon to so old a habit the 
trouble it now gives you; the more readily, 1 know, 
s'nee, although my personal opinions have for the mo- 








ment been accidentally brought into question, you and | 


I are not the less bound together by brotherly affection 
and by zeal, in the common cause to which you have 
devoted yourself with so much energy. Those who do 
not know you may for a moment mistake your mo- 
tives; but the habit of suspecting sinister designs in 
opponents, is one to which democratic politicians would 
not be so prone, if they knew all the weakness which 
it implies; and, in expressing my dissent from you on 
a special point, I am proud, in the face of your assuil- 
ants, to stand with you side by side. 

Ever, ny dear friend, your faithful and affectionate, 

THornton Hunt. 





The first general order of the new Commander-in- 
chief is before us :— 
GENERAL ORDER. 
Horse-Guards, Sept. 23, 1852. 


In obedience to her Majesty’s most gracious commands, 
Lieutenant-General Viscount Hardinge assumes the com- 


mand of her — army, and all matters relating to 
her Majesty's mi 





itary service, which have heretofore been | 


performed by his Grace the late Commander-in-Chief will | 


henceforth be transacted by his Lordship. 
He confidently hopes that, in the performance of the 
duties intrusted to him by her Majesty’s favour, he will 


receive the assistance and support of the general and other | 


officers of the army, and be enabled to maintain its dis- 
cipline and high character by a continuance of those ser- 
vices which have identified the British army with the 
honour, power, and prosperity of their country. 

The Queen having, in the general order to the army of 


a example by which a British army can be guided 
in the performance of its duties. 
By command of the Right Hon. Lieutenant- 
Viscount Harpinez, Commanding-in-Chief, 
G. Brown, Adjutant-General. 


Gene: 





MOURNING FOR THE ARMY. 
Horse-Guards, Sept. 22, 1852. 
The Adjutant-General has received Her Majesty's most 

gracious commands to issue the following general orders to 

the army :— 

1. The Queen feels assured that the army will partici- 
pate in the deep grief with which Her Majesty has received 
the intelligence of the irreparable loss sustained by herself 
and by the country in the sudden death of Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington. 

In him Her Majesty has to deplore a firm supporter of 
her throne, a faithful, wise, and devoted councillor, and a 
valued and honoured friend. 

In him the army will lament the loss of a Commander- 
in-Chief unequalled for the brilliancy, the magnitude, and 
the success of his military achievements; but hardly less 
distinguished for the indefatigable and earnest zeal with 
which, in time of peace, he laboured to maintain the effi- 
ciency and promote the interests of that army which he 
had often led to victory. 

The discipline which he exacted from others, as the main 
foundation of the military character, he sternly imposed 
upon himself; and the Queen desires to impress upon the 
army, that the greatest commander whom England ever 
saw has left an example for the imitation of every soldier, 
in taking, as his guiding principle in every relation of life, 
an energetic and unhesitating obedience to the call of duty. 

It is her Majesty’s command that this general order 
shall be inserted in the order-books, and read at the head 
of every regiment in her Majesty’s service. 

2. The Queen does not require that the officers of the 
army should wear any other mourning with their uniforms, 
on the present melancholy occasion, than black crape over 
the ornamental part of the cap or hat, the sword-knot, and 
on the left arm—with the following exceptions, viz. :— 

Officers on duty are to wear black gloves, black crape 
over the ornamental part of the cap or hat, the sword-knot, 
and on the left arm, the sash covered with black crape, and 
a black crape scarf over the right shoulder. 

The drums of regiments are to be covered with black, 
and black crape is to be hung from the pike of the colour- 
staff of infantry, and from the standard-staff and trumpets 
of cavalry. 

3. The Queen has been most graciously pleased, under 
the present afflicting circumstances, to direct that Lieu- 
tenant-General Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B., shall be placed 
on the staff of Her Majesty's army, and that all matters 
respecting Her Majesty's military service which have here- 
tofore been transacted by his Grace the late Commander- 
in-Chief shall henceforth be performed by Lieutenant- 
General Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B. 

By Her Majesty's command, 
G. Brown, Adjutant General. 

The Prussian army has been ordered into mourning 
for the Duke, for three days. 





Lord Derby has accepted the nomination to the 
Chancellorship of the University of Oxford, thrust upon 
him by a clique of “ waiters on Providence.” 

We hear that it is the intention of the Government 
to issue a Commission to inquire into the condition of 
the Cathedral Chapters.— Morning Chronicle. 


THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Tuts is the year of musical festivals. After Birmingham 
came the meeting of the three choirs (of Hereford, Glou- 
cester, and Worcester) at Hereford, which closed on Friday 
week, with a capital performance of the Messiah in the 
Cathedral. This quiet old rural “ city,” more dull even 
than cathedral towns in general, but in the heart of a lovely 
country, is too much out of the way of impatient railway 
tourists to attract a large incursion of visitors on these oc- 
casions. The Hereford Festival was a very sober, staid 








affair: the performances in the Cathedral, so admirably | 


adapted to the performance of grand music, being the most 
interesting speciality. The expenses were not covered by 
the receipts, and it was left to the stewards to make up a 
considerable deficit. It is} hoped that the next Festival, 


when Hereford will be the terminus of more than one rail- | 


way, and easily accessible from all parts of the country, 
will be attended with more successful results. 

This week the tenth anniversary of the Norwich Trien- 
nial Festival, adjourned from last year on account of the 
Great Exhibition, has been held. Norwich is scarcely se- 
cond to Birmingham in these celebrations. The old Hall 
of St. Andrew is, next to Birmingham Hall, one of the 
finest in the kingdom. 


It is described as a splendid Gothic | 


edifice, begun by Sir Thomas Erpingham in the reign of | 
Henry IV., and completed by his son some years after. | 


It was originally the nave of a church belonging to the 
Black Friars. The Feasts of the corporation were an- 
ciently held in this Hall, which is very lofty, and comprises 
a nave and two aisles, 124 feet long by 70 wide, with gal- 
leries above the aisles. A strong local taste and feeling 
for the highest order of music prevails in Norwich, and 
the Cathedral enjoys the services of one of the ablest or- 
ganists and most practised musicians in England—Mr. 
Buck, who has brought his choir to the highest state of 
efficiency. 

On Sunday last a funeral anthem, a Te Deum and a 


| Jubilate, composed by this gentleman, were performed, 


yesterday’s date, expressed Her Majesty's sentiments on | 


the irreparable loss sustained by Her Majesty, the country, 
and the army, in the sudden death of Fieild-Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, Viscount Hardinge presumes only on 
this occasion to give utterance to his devoted attachment 
to the memory of “the greatest commander whom Eng- 


land ever saw,” and whose whele life has afforded the 


and pronounced by the critie of the Times to have “ great 
merit.” Monday was devoted to rehearsals. On Tuesday 
evening the Festival was inaugurated by a grand concert 
of vocal and instrumental music, selected chiefly from the 
“elassical” composers. The principal singers were Ma- 
dame Viardot, Madame Fiorentini, Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Dolby, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, 
Signor Belletti, and Herr Formes, 





music of Men. 
play being read 

“Tn spite of the rain,” says the Times. 
down from morning to evening, the attends 


The second part of the concert was the 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream the 
by Mrs. Fanny Kemble. ” 
“which came 
the largest ever remembered on a first night. ‘The . 
was completely full, and the raised seats above the aisle 
on either side were equally well occupied. The fine id 
Hall of St. Andrew never looked more beautiful - 
admirably lighted, and the coup @ cil, whether tak 
the body of the hall, from the raised seats or 
orchestra, was equally ; 


It was 
= from 
dazzling and splendid. The 2 oy 


rity of the audience were ladies, and these were attired 
the most showy and tasteful manner. Mr. Benedict, 4 


appearing in the orchestra, was honoured with an enthu 
siastic weleome, and the overture to Oberon played to 
perfection, at once gave the audience an opportunit of 
acknowledging the power and efficiency of the band ¥ 
national anthem was then performed, Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mde. V iardot Garcia singing the solo verses,” 

Madame Viardot, in the vocal, and Bottesini in the in. 
strumental department, created the greatest sensation 
“ Nothing” (we quote the Times) “could be more satisfac. 
tory than the whole of the selection. There was not one 
indifferent morceau, nor one weak performance.” 

Wednesday morning found the weather delightfully 
changed ; but the sunshine did not draw the large audience 
of the evening before. Mr. Henry Leslie's Festival Anthem 
“ Let God arise,” was capitally given under the baton of 
Mr. Benedict, “ who took every pains to ensure a 
result, and appeared my as anxious and interested as if 
the Festival Anthem had been his own.” 

This anthem was greatly admired, and is pronounced by 
the critie whose report we are abstracting, ‘certainly one 
of the ablest compositions in the English répertoire.” Dr, 
Bextield’s oratorio, Israel Restored, came next. The 
Doctor is, it seems, a native of Norwich, and, as a hoy, 
formed one of the choir of the cathedral. He is, as a nu. 
sician, “ not without honour in his own country,” and i: is 
honourable to Norwich to be pon of her composer, 
His oratorio had been performed once by the local choral 
society, and by them recommended to the higher sphems, 
Dr. Bexfield, with questionable prudence, conducted his 
work in person. The verdict of the Times, probably more 
calm and discriminating than that of a Norwich con. 
mittee, after dwelling with some emphasis on the difficulties 
of writing an oratorio, and on the ambition displayed in 
the attempt, is, that Israel Restored is “a long, but n@ 
a great oratorio;” but that it contains passages of merit 
which, “if they fail to sustain the oratorio as a standarc 
work, will at least prevent its being utterly forgotten.” 

After the oratorio, the following pieees, from Handel's 
Samson, were performed, as a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the Duke of Wellington :— 

Solo.— Madame Viardot Garcia. 
** Ye sons of Israel, now lament, 
Your spear is broke, your bow unbent, 
Your glory’s tled— 
Among the dead 
Our hero lies, 
For ever closed his eyes. 
DEAD MARCH, 
Chorus. 
Glorious hero, may thy grave 
Peace and honour ever have: 
After all thy pains and woes, 
Rest eternal, sweet repose.” 

The solo was delivered by Madame Viardot Garcia with 
exquisite pathos and solemnity. The whole audience stood, 
and many were deeply affected. 

In the evening, there was a second miscellaneous concert, 
admirably selected. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
played to perfection, was the great work in the first part. 
In the second, a selection from M. Benedict’s MS. opera, 
The Minnesinger, performed for the first time, draws a re- 
buke from the Times on the misplaced modesty of a com- 
poser so eminent as M. Benedict. “ The only fault of the 
selection,” says the critic, “ was its brevity.” The music 
is “characterized by lightness and brilliancy, instru- 
mented with masterly completeness, and full of dramatic 
effect.” 

On Thursday morning Mr. Pierson’s oratorio, Jeru- 
salem, was performed. Mr. H. Hugh Pierson has been 
Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh, and 
has written an opera, which, we are told, had great success 
in Hamburg, but, in consequence of a cabal, was abruptly 
withdrawn. Not being a native of Norwich, Mr. Pierson's 
new work excited more interest than Dr. Bexfield’s, and 
attracted a crowded audience. We agree with the Times, 
however, in thinking that it was injudicious in the managers 
of a festival, on the pecuniary results of which a number 
of useful charities depends, to risk two new oratorios, 
“both on a large scale, and both by untried composers. 

The result however, justified the venture in the present 
instance. The Times , sana Jerusalem as “one of the 
longest oratorios ever written, and also one of the most 
difficult to execute :” but, in an analysis of this work of a 
heterodox musician, indications of decided originality, 
earnest study, and pure feeling are warmly recognized. 
Thanks to M. Benedict, it was executed with perfect care 
and precision, and all the singers exerted themselves to 
the utmost. 21 

This oratorio was, outwardly and visibly, an “ovation. 
Mr. Pierson was enthusiastically cheered at the close, an 
M. Benedict returned grateful thanks in his behalf. 

In the evening, the third miscellaneous concert, em- 
bracing an extraordinary variety of favourite pieces, 
selected with M. Benedict’s excellent taste, delighted 
twelve hundred auditors, . 

On Friday morning the Messiah drew the lar, pon 
ence of the week, and in the evening a dress ball, for whi 
Labitzsky’s band had been secured, brought — ot 
audiences into pleasant companionship. We shou be 
omit to add, that the whole of the musical proceedings wer 
under the direction of M. Benedict, than whom, says ¢ 
Times, “it would be impossible to find a aos wae 
zealous, indefatigable, and thoroughly competent for 
task.” 
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ENGLAND IN AMERICA. 
Tax intelligence from America, coupled with 


what is sai by the ministerial organs, and with | 
ghat is not said, suggests increasing doubts as to | 


the position taken up by our Government in 
transatlantic affairs. The assertion made by the 
New York Journal of Commerce, that there has 
been neither settlement nor negotiation on the 


fishery aoe g ag a it is so far accepted | 


imes as to be the subject of a paper on 


the 
Be cession which it suggests —is, we believe, | 


not strictly accurate. Indeed, the public docu- 


ments are sufficient to show that there has been | 


somethi may pass by the name of nego- 
oon. B t we believe it is also the fact, that 
there has been nothing that the utmost stretch 
of language could call settlement. 

Int 


t respect the statement of the English | 
ninisterialist journals was quite misleading. Sir | 
John Pakington, in the simplicity of his heart, | 
jssued a circular which had the appearance of | 


introducing new rigours to protect colonial inte- 
rests on the fishing grounds; but it now seems, 
from the explanations of our own journals, cor- 
roborated by the statement of the Journal of 
Commerce, that there is to be no new step taken 
for the protection of colonial interests; but only 
the usual supply of force to maintain the custo- 
mary regulations—or to neglect them, as the 
case may be. If Mr. Secretary Walpole had 
announced that Queen Victoria intended to ap- 
pear in public with a special body-guard, it 
would excite considerable curiosity, if not jea- 
lousy, on the part of the public ; but as soon as 
it should be explained that the special body- 
guard was nothing more than the old Beef-eaters 
the uneasiness would explode in a laugh. Sir 
John Pakington has been parading the Beef- 
eaters before the American republicgand by that 
needless ostentation he raised a dispute. There 
was something in the way of negotiation, and the 
practical effect is, that Lord Derby's Govern- 
ment has explicitly agreed to an interpretation of 
the old convention, which concedes a great part 
of the American claim. We have no objection 
to that concession, but only to the disingenuous 
and unbecoming manner in which it was made 
—gmdgingly towards the Americans, evasively 
towards the colonists, whose interests were at 
stake, England has neither done the handsome 
thing nor maintained her ground ; and by the 
absence of that settlement which the ministe- 
tilist organs boast, the question is kept open for 
future irritation. 

¢ insinuations, or signs; of some activity on 


part of the same Government to the South, | 


ae still more untoward. The Standard has put 
forth a declaration, that Lord Malmesbury, 
ving an eye to the operations of the Order of 
the Lone Star, has taken measures for protecting 
any interests in Cuba; and we are to under- 
Way, submits to that intervention. Almost in 
juxtaposition with this announcement is another, 
that two armed steamers have been sent to re- 
rey the English fleet in the West Indies. In 
interes eee derstand the practical effect of any 
i: ention in this quarter, the reader should 
ue exact position of the several parties. 
é holds Cuba by force, without affection, 
e right obtained by benefits conferred. 
18 4 source of rent or revenue for the bank- 
ten uer at Madrid ; and in return, Spain 
€ ubaa corps of rapacious officials. Cor- 
Rapa renge may purchase the adhesion 
ds sos at class ; but the Cubans, as a body, 
erstood to be anxious for separation. The 
os hemeres of the Cuban Government indi- 
he tenure i which the royal authority is 


in the is 


that the American Government, in some | 


On the other hand, the American Government 
has no locus standi in the affair. The American Go- 
vernment may possibly have promised that it will 
a the departure of piratical expeditions, as it 
1as done before; but wealready knowthatthereare 
limits to the powers of the American Government; 
and when we know that the order of the Lone 
Star numbers a body sufficient to form an army 
—when we know that the rules of the order ex- 
clude still vaster numbers who agree in its ob- 
jects—when we know that many of the great 
ports are the centres of districts for branches of 
the order—whenwe knowthat the order is but one 
form ofthe great moving powertoextend the Ameri- 
can Republic, the same power that seized Mexico 
—whence we know that Franklin Pierce entered 
the volunteer corps for the purpose of serving 
that movement in Mexico,—when we know these 
facts, patent to all the world, we understand that 
the present movement pertaining to the annexa- 
tion of Cuba, ignored as it may be by the Ame- 
rican Government, is acquiring dimensions too 
large to be kept under by the official machinery 
of Washington. It is part and parcel of that 
immense irresistible progress which has been 
going on for many years; and if the British Go- 
vernment has interfered to guarantee the status 
quo in Cuba, its position is this: It is undertak- 
| ing to uphold the Government of Spain, and to 
prevent the irresistible progress of the Anglo- 
American race. In short, according to the Minis- 
terial intimations, Lord Derby’s Government has 
assumed in the West Indies an impracticable posi- 
tion. 

We have, indeed, no proof that the intimation 
is true. In many respects there is reason to 
doubt it. But we do not know that it is wntrue. 
All we know is, that the interests of England are 
wholly unsafe while her power and her influence 
| are, for a single instant, under the direction of a 
man like Lord Malmesbury—the sympathizer 
with the enemies of England and of freedom—a 
man whose cook is more familiar to political 
| society than his own exploits in the field of 
| politics—a statesman prejudiced by his order and 
his antecedents against the Americans and against 
all the interests involved in the Anglo-American 
alliance. 








| WHO IS GAINING GROUND ? 


Tose who maintain that the world is now go- 
verned by a perfected reason, or that reason, at 
least, exercises an increasing influence over any 
extent of domain, should survey the map of the 
| world by the light of the daily papers, and be re- 
buked. The survey will disclose enormous move- 
ments going on with unprecedented rapidity, 
both bodily, inthe shape of multitudes, and poli- 
tically, in the shape of changes. If they cast their 
eyes towards the great divisions of the colonial 
world, they will see migrations and revolutions 
in every quarter. America is receiving yearly 
from England hundreds of thousands, mostly to 
the republic and the British provinces in the 
North; at the same time, a tide of emigration 
continues from England to Australia, with con- 
tingents, also increasing, from America. The gold 
discoveries are the premium which is peopling 
that distant land. At the same time also, he will 
observe thousands upon thousands of Chinese de- 
parting forCalifornia,—many thousands in a year, 
with every prospect that the stream will continue 
toincrease. The people who are engaged in this 
| external migration are, for the most part, not 
of the educated classes, but the reverse; they 
| carry with them, for the most part, not the arts 
of civilization, but the habits of the uneducated 
multitudes; and to that extent they are peo- 
pling regions hitherto barren or oy re: begs sg 
with communities much below the highest stan- 
| dard of European culture. It is true that with 
regard to the emigration from Europe and from 
America, however uneducated the malitades may 
be, they have habits suitable to the reception of 
knowledge and of intercourse with the educated 
classes which accompany or follow them ; but it 
is still the fact, that the multitudes, thrown 
into the new countries, are not of the high Euro- 
pean stamp. . 
On the other hand, the great revolutions 
which are moving the political world in both 
hemispheres, East and West, are likewise under 
the sway of influences far from belonging to 
the highest in the range of civilization. As the 
Times expounded on Wednesday, the American 
continent is divided between the energetic Anglo- 
| Saxon family, bent on spreading itself over the 





whole continent, and that mongrel horde of re- 
publics in which the Spanish and Portuguese 
elements form so large a share ; republics unable 
to maintain their own institutions, and destined 
most likely to receive the yoke of a conquering 
foreigner, or to undergo the beatifie fate of ab- 
sorption into the Anglo-Saxon republic. But in 
this process of absorption European_ interests 
become involved. In Cuba, Spain and America 
appear as litigants for possession—feeble old 
Spain shaking on her native throne, and strong 
young America, which is shaking States through- 
out that Hemisphere. But if Cuba be aosorbed, 
what of the other Western Indies? The active 
men who afte thus engaged in advancing the 
frontiers of the American Republic, do possess 
a very large share of education and of intellectual 
activity ; still their enterprise partakes in a very 
small degree of those peaceful movements whic 
science and commerce arrogate peculiarly to 
themselves. Science and commerce have a very 
small share in the process; and it is rather by 
accident that they go along with the conquering 
race than by design. On the older continent of 
Europe there is the same insurrection of unin- 
tellectual force to over-run countries superior 
in many respects to their despotic rulers. In 

olitieal intelligence Austria cannot vie with 
iunguey, any more than in arts she can vie with 
Italy ; and semi-barbarous Russia is the patron 
even of Austria; yet the armies of these two give 
laws to the greater part of Europe. 

While France is conquering Kabylia, her elder 
possession, Corsica, is dheclosed in the latest ac- 
counts as remaining under a medieval barbarism 
wholly uncorrected by annexation to the capital 
of civilization ; and France herself, which claimed 
to give laws not only to Algerines, but to Europe 
at large, is now accepting the code enforced upon 
it by Napoleon the Third. 

Who is Napoleon the Third? He is a 
gentleman who has undergone a variety of 
changes in his style of title. Well known in 
the West-end of London as an adventurer, with 
small means, and the name of Bonaparte, he 
appeared, after numerous and various accidents, 
as the elected President Bonaparte of the French 
Republic. L. N. Bonaparte he signed himself 
sometimes, modestly; then he appeared as 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte ; then, as the Prince 
President, elected for ten years ; and now he is 
hailed by anticipation and by the peasantry of 
Southern France, as Napoleon the Third. is- 
torians of England reckon the reign of Charles 
the Second to begin with the death of Charles 
the First, ignoring the Commonwealth. His- 
torians of France reckon in the line of kings 
that unhappy lad who died an outcast, and who 
is called in these histories Louis the XVII. 
The present historians of France reckon between 
the Napoleon elect and the original Napoleon, 
that young son who died a pensioner of Aus- 
tria; and by favour of that second Napoleon, 
the present or future is called the Third. -The 
historical refinement implied in that use of the 
auxiliary number is supposed to indicate that the 
voice of the peasantry is a suggested cry ; but the 
inference is not necessary. The peasants have 
no doubt been familiar with the portraits of 
young Napoleon the Second, his father watching 
him from heaven ; and hence the idea of a Na- 
poleonie line is more a matter of course with 
that peasantry, than it is with the watchful 
yoliticians of London or Paris. Napoleon the 

hird is probably accepted by a large proportion 
of the uneducated Frenchmen, and by their hel 
he is carrying on the peripatetic theatricals which 
have been well developed in the South. 

The scenic effects got up are remarkable. Such, 
for example, as the impromptu interview with a 
varish priest at Bourges, in his hundredth year. 

‘he Curé pleaded for the return of three parish- 
ioners banishedto Algeria, andthe Presidentall but 
promised compliance. By the help of the power 
thus obtained through the concurrence of the 
working classes, withthe support of the wholesemi- 
barbarous peasantry, Louis Napoleon is carry- 
ing on the process of disarming the French people. 
The Prefect of the police has issued circulars, 
requiring that the possessors of arms should de- 
liver them up forthwith; the circular specifically 
applying to a great number of persons who have 
retained fire-arms in their dwellings, which they 
regard as their legitimate property, “either be- 
cause*they have purchased them, or because 
they have been accustomed to possess them as 
property.” “Lapropriété,” says the newest ally 
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of Napoleon, Proudhon, “ c’est le vol.” To re- 
tain arms by right of “purchase,” or long pos- 
session, is an offence, in the French police law ; 
to snatch them away is the principle of property. 
The naiveté of this circular is amusing, but what 
we are noting is the fact, that this adventurer, 
backed by the more uneducated classes, and by 
an immense army, is openly subduing the more 
intelligent and cultivated classes of France ; 
those classes which have given to France her 
character for intellect, science, and art. Under 
the controul of the inferior classes, the physical, 
or non-intellectual, is making inroads aver the 
whole world. The two exceptions which we 
note are these : 

The first is republican America, which, by 
favour of its new aggressive policy, is asserting 
itself over an extended domain, and is so far 
carrying a superior intelligence to overcome an 
inferior intelligence. 

The second exception consists in the consti- 
tutional part of Europe, mainly England, which 
retains a position of precarious neutrality, me- 
naced by the semi-barbarous invasion which it 
fears rather than defies. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, vr. THE 
GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY. 

Ovr remarks of last week on “ Italy and 
the Italian Cause in England,” were, it now 
appears, singularly apropos. <A strange light 
is thrown upon that Report of the Society of the 
Friends of Italy from which we extracted pas- 
sages of deep significance. The Protestant Alli- 
ance, a very fierce and futile society of intolerant 
declaimers, whose platform oratory is identified 
with Exeter Hall, sounds the alarm, inditing fer- 
vent addresses with an apostolical twang, and 
sks to ‘Protestant Europe” in behalf of 
the “ Word of God,” of which the said society is 
the well-approved depositary. Let us for a mo- 
ment examine the logic and the sincerity of these 
evangelical crusaders. In September, 1852, they 
suddenly awoke to the fact, that Italy was once 
more under the dominion of the Papacy ; in spi- 
ritual as well as political bondage—a bondage 
rendered more dark and cruel by the fitful gleam 
of freedom that had for a moment scared the 
oppressor and blessed the land with light. 

Our readers have not forgotten the case of the 
Madiai—a Tuscan gentleman and his wife, of 
blameless lives, who were lately condemned to 
the galleys for four years, with hard labour, for 
reading the Bible and forsaking the Roman 
Church. 

Our readers have not forgotten the case of 
Mr. Hamilton, the English schoolmaster and 
missionary, who was turned houseless upon the 
streets of Naples, in the teeth of formal treaties. 

Our readers have not forgotten the cruel ex- 
pulsion of the English missionaries from Hun- 
gary in the depth of winter. 

We cite these three instances of recent occur- 
rence; many more might be adduced to prove 
that the Church of Rome, logically and consis- 
tently a persecuting Church, rules supreme over 
life, on, and conscience, throughout the western 
and southern continent of Europe. 

In France, the coming Empire has sworn 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 

riests. The Body-guard of the Pope in 
taly, it persecutes and harasses Protestants 
at home. Even Prussia, half afraid of the Re- 
formation, coquets with that admirable principle 
of authority and submission embodiedin the in- 
fallible Church. The Papacy, which in 1849 was 
a homeless outeast—rejected by Italy, derided in 
Germany, a suppliant in France—is now, by the 
grace and aid of bayonets, more insolent, more 
overweening, more imperious than ever. And 
what has “ Protestant England,” represented by 
my Lord* Shaftesbury and Exeter Hall, been 
doing to uphold the failing cause of “pure and 
reformed religion?” They have spouted and 
stormed from pulpit and platform against the 
abominations of the “ Babylonish Lady ;” they 
have endorsed “ Durham” letters; they have 
stirred up the bile of sectarian bigotry, and 
striven to reanimate dead pains and penalties 
against their fellow subjects; they have insulted 
and profaned the most sacred mysteries of the 
Roman Catholic worship; and, by way of an ex- 
ample of meekness, they have burnt saints in 
effigy, and consumed cardinals with fagots, on 
Blackheath ; bringing not so much the Roman 
Church, as all religion into contempt. 

And what did these same Protestant champions 








in 48 and ’49, when the Papal throne was tot- 
tering, and all Italy struggling into the light of 
a free conscience ? 

They stigmatised the men on whose banners 
was inscribed “ Abolition of the secular Papacy,” 
as anarchists; they connived at, if they did not 
approve, the restoration of the Papacy, as the re- 
presentative of “‘order;” they discountenanced and 
calumniated the National Italian party, as revo- 
lutionary and subversive ; they never raised hand 
or voice in favour of that traditional Protestantism 
which the England of Cromwell taught to conquer. 
And what do they propose to do now, these offi- 
cious champions of the ‘‘ Word of God”? To 
undertake, in the name of Protestant Europe, an 
excursion to Tuscany, “in order to obtain an 
audience of the Grand Duke, to implore his cle- 
mency and merey for our fellow-Christians !” 
But in order to “ dispel all suspicion of any poli- 
tical motive,” the deputation is to be polyglott— 
English, Swiss, Dutch, French, and German. 
As if the Grand Duke were an independent 
power! To this complexion the official Protes- 
tantism of England has come! Meanwhile their 
unhappy clients, the victims of such advocacy as 
that tt Exeter Hall, are languishing in the midst 
of malefactors in the Maremme. 

Let us ask the noble president of the Protestant 

Alliance how /e has behaved towards the Society 
of the Friends of Italy? Has he given in his 
adhesion to that society, or lent the influence of 
his name and character to its objects ? Now the 
srogramme of that society is plain enough for his 
loodalide tounderstand. ‘Abolition of the Secular 
Papacy ;” “ Spiritual and National Independence 
of Italy ;”’ of Italy, the stronghold of the Papacy. 
We will tell Lord Shaftesbury in what the im- 
potence of his Protestantism consists. It is not 
national, but sectarian; not thorough and direct 
of purpose, but “safe” and “ expedient ;” it is 
afraid of itself, and halts at its own conclusions. 
It will not stir a step to make Italy free, but it 
will go on its knees to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
eany in behalf of some occasional victim. The 
Church of Rome is at least consistent with herself. 
Claiming to be the absolute possessor of infallible 
truth, she persecutes heretics even to extermina- 
tion,and would burn theirbodies to savetheir souls. 
When she asks for religious equality, she means 
equality as a stepping-stone to supremacy. But 
re my Lord Ashley preaches Protestantism, 
we ask him what Protestantism he means: the 
Protestantism that slanders fellow-churchmen 
like Dr. Pusey, burns the Pope in effigy, pro- 
scribes Roman Catholic brethren, and devotes to 
persecution here, and condemnation hereafter, 
all who claim to think or to worship according 
to a broader or more ancient faith than his own ? 
It is not by such Protestantism, nor by such 
champions that the Papacy is to be encountered 
—no, nor even the Madiai to be released. 


WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON, 


To constitute a great life, it has been said, two 
things are necessary—great qualities in a man 
himself, and a great inheritance from the past. 
Not only must a man have noble faculties ; there 
must also have been prepared for him, whether by 
the wisdom or by the blunders of predecessors, 
a certain field of circumstances 
faculties may have scope. Napoleon was a great 





wherein his | 


man, and /is inheritance from the past was the | 


chaos of the French Revolution. 
great man, and 47s inheritance from the past was 
the incomplete astronomy of the days of Kepler. 
Had Napoleon not come in the rear of that im- 
mense social convulsion, his constitutional gifts, 
extraordinary as they were, would never have 
led to such splendour of fame ; and had Newton, 


Newton was a | 


with all the patience of his mighty mathematics, | 
intervened at any earlier moment in the history | 


of astronomical speculation, his would not have 
been that superlative honour which consists in 


having ascertained the highest physical generali- | 


zation that can be 
In a deep sense, possibly, the two things always 
go together. Possibly, on the one hand, no 
nobly constituted individual is ever born into the 
world, but there is already going on the precise 
series of circumstances to which he may most 
hopefully ally himself; and possibly, on the 
other hand, every grand train of pas Se once 
set in motion has the power to draw from 
the everlasting fount of nervous energy a soul 
made exactly to control it. But a rough every- 
day philosophy takes no account of these possi- 
bilities; and hence complaints are unceasing, 


asserted of the universe. | 





—< 


that the right men are not found in the x 


circumstances. All our possible Hampdens fe 
in villages in the Orkneys; the man who 
be the philosopher of the century sells q 
Tottenham-court-road ; and he who coul 
Napoleon of England is, by the last cens 
Spitalfields weaver. 

“‘ Wellington,” said Napoleon, “ owed more 
to fortune than to himself.” It needs no 
boldness to assert that the saying, in the sense 
in which it was intended, is not a true one F 
tune did essentially no more for Wellington v= 
it did for Napoleon himself—it gave him a suit. 
able inheritance, it brought him in contact with 
his destined opportunity. The inheritance of 
Napoleon was the French Revolution, The in. 
heritance of Wellington was—Europe at war 
with Napoleon, and England implicated in that 
war. The greatness which Wellington achieved 
was as much the result of his own intrinsic abjjj 
applied to the management of his o portunity, as 
was the greatness of Napoleon. th brous t 
great faculties to a great task—both fairly and 
perseveringly built the edifices of their respective 
reputations ; and if there is a difference between 
the two—if the greatness of Wellington and that 
of Napoleon are, and ever will be, distinct things 
in the imagination of mankind,—it is not because 
opportunity did proportionally more for the one, 
and ability proportionally more for the other: 
but because there was a radical difference he. 
tween the two cases, jointly and severally, as 
regards the kind of ability, in possession, and 
the kind of opportunity given. 

In the order of historical time, as well as in 
the order of mental magnificence, Nepoleo 
stands first. His inheritance, as we have said, 
was the chaos of the French Revolution. No; 
once in a thousand years is such an opportunity 
put up to auction. A great and intelligent na- 
tion—a nation claiming to be the most civilized 
on earth, and endowed at least more than any 
other with the quality of social plasticity, had 
broken loose from all the traditions and moorings 
of the past; had crushed and guillotined out of 
itself every element of hereditary ruie and almost 
every principle of ancient authority; had thrown 
defiance and disaffection into all the nations 
round; and, at length, set upon unanimously by 
the powers of these nations, was struggling for 
its right to continue in its course. This manand 
that man did feats in its behalf—this man and 
that man aspired to the championship ; and the 
man who in the end proved himself the most 
capable was not a Frenchman at all, but an Ita 
lian educated in the French service. In this fac- 
titious Frenchman, this Corsican flung into 
France, there were united in a higher degree 
than in any other known man, all the qualities 
required by the situation, or capable of extending 
and enlarging it—ambition to desire, courage to 
attempt, intellect to scheme, skill and activity to 
execute. The first strategist of his age, he was 
precisely the man to secure to France her well- 
earned anarchy, by scattering the armies that 
were reimporting order, in the Bourbon form of 
that article, from the hostile courts of the rest of 
Europe. The servant of no creed except that 
which was implied in his own dogmatic constitu- 
tion, acknowledging no law except that which 
arose from the application of his own judgment 
and generosity to successive external emergen- 
cies, he was precisely the man to indoctrinate 
afresh the anarchy which he had saved, and to 
become the master of a people who would accept 
no new authority except such as might issue from 


les in 
the 
U8, a 


a new incarnation of physical might. — 
highly cultured in many respects, not bad- 


hearted, with instincts alive to what was inevit- 
able in his own age, and a curious sensitiveness 
the opinion of posterity, he did not aim at being 
a mere Goth or Attila, but at being the charac- 
teristic conqueror of a civilized epoch—a man 0 
the stamp of Cesar or Charlemagne, but some 
centuries more forward. Lastly, gifted — 
prolific invention, an ideality which played ™! 
institutions, and cities, and thrones, and all the 
actual matter and circumstance of human — 
as the ideality of a poet plays with his thick- 
coming fancies, he was the man to cover Europe, 
for a time at least, with new social construc 
tions, and to simplify or complicate her — 
by factitious political combinations. In this } 
quality of Napoleon—his prodigous inventive- 
ness, his intellectual originality, ideality, or ¥ 
ever else we choose to call it—lies his undow 
right of superiority over all the men of his ¢ 
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+, the bygone age. Napoleon did not execute 
the ideas of other people, did not even employ 
resources of an original intellect in carrying 
schemes marked out for him in outline ; he 
2 for many years the indefatigable servant of 
Sova will, and his brain gare the 
which his labour embodied. At the 
‘cht of his career he was in the position of a 
man consciously engaged in the work of social 
invention—consciousl y shaping the course of 
istory by the rule of his own conceptions and 
the bloody agency of battles. How far he did 
this work well ; how far his conceptions were 
sound, how far whimsical, how far retrogressive ; 
how far history has accepted what he did, how 
far cast it out—we do not stop to inquirer It is 
sufficient that we note here what was the form 
of his greatness. The world, in its grosser mo- 
ments, hardly knows a higher. To be an inven- 
tive social agent, to group men and nations ac- 
cording to new factitious arrangements that shall 
take root and cease to be factitious, to cut and 
carve after new patterns the civilized humanity 
of our planet—people call this Conquest ;_ but 
there may be grand as well as devilish statesman- 
ship in it. What a man that would be wo could 
devise a new factitious arrangement that would 
benefit Ireland; and what a man that would be 
that could practise this kind of invention over the 
area of Burope for twelve or twenty years! But 
itis rarely in modern times that a man is so 
as to be able to practise this species of 
activity on a large scale. Napoleon could do it 
because he had the French Revolution for his in- 
heritance—the accident of a thousand years. 
But for this, his burning, glowing, inventive soul 
would have fumed itself to death for ennui, done 
feats of pamphleteering or engineering, or 
founded, perhaps, some vague Corsican sultan- 
ship in the social detritus of the Kast. But the 

man and the opportunity met. 


The greatness of Wellington consisted, no one 
can deny, in his relation to Napoleon. What 
Wellington might have been out of this relation, 
itis useless to surmise. What he did in early 
life in India, and what he has been since Wa- 
terloo in the political councils of England, might 
help us to form a guess; but the guess would be 
at best a vain one, and the very element we 
should be trying to omit would mingle in the 
formation of it. To England and to the world 





the greatness of Wellington is summed up ever- | 


lastingly in this one fact, that he was the man 
whom England employed to break the power of 
Napoleon, and who succeeded in doing so. Who 
does not know the facts? Napoleon, the heir of 
the French Revolution, had reared upon that 
patrimony such a pile of terrors to all the vested 
interests, and to many of the dearest rights of 
Europe, that the nations made war against him, 
and England joined in this war. Looking about 
for her instruments, she chose for one of them 
am officer of Irish aristocratic birth, who had 
shown the highest military capacity, and great 
administrative talent, during years of service in 
India. Determining on the Spanish peninsula 
as the seene of most efficient operations against 
her enemy, she sent this “ Sepoy General” thither 
Ina position of responsibility and command. 
using from step to step, gaining victory after 
wetory, beating, one after another, the ablest 
generals sent against him, he stood forth at last 
as the greatest master in the art of war that the 
ied nations could produce—the saviour and 
censor of Spain, att the pride and hope of 
England. Meanwhile, partly by these successful 
assaults of his on one of Napoleon’s favourite 
Political constructions, partly by the operation of 
other causes nearer the centre, the Napoleonian 
mpire fell suddenly to pieces. As was fitting, 
great military commander who had contri- 
buted 80 signally to this result, was nominated 
y his country as its representative in those 
councils of potentates on whom it devolved to re- 
arrange the system of Europe. But the chained 
Mon again broke loose: the appeal was again 
e to bayonet and cannon; ‘Wellington and 

4 apoleon met for the first time on the plains of 
um, and the hero of Salamanea and Vittoria 

€ the conqueror of Waterloo. Napoleon 

Was crushed, and Wellington had struck the 
¥. From that time he lived among us, like a 
ee main work was over, taking part, 
of th T, in our civil affairs as the first servant 
. ¢ English crown, faithfully discharging all 
uties in that capacity, and filling up every 

Y with the most punctual attention to routine. 


Here, too, the measure of the man was the 
measure of the situation. Loyalty, rectitude, 
strong, miraculous, unconquerable sense in ac- 
complishing any end presented to him, were the 
characteristics of Wellington. Probably no man 
on the earth ever went through such a quantity 
of work, and at the same time performed it so 
uniformly well. The qualities which he wanted 
in comparison with Napoleon were precisely the 
quaiities which would have been de trop in his 
circumstances. Not the military chief of a na- 
tion which had cut off its sovereign’s head, and 
thrown government to the winds, but the highest 
military servant of a nation in which the whole 
machinery of government was firmly fixed ac- 
cording to the plan preferred by his hereditary 
instincts, that which in Napoleon was a towering 
personal ambition, was happily reduced in Wel- 
lington to the mere honest desire of a military 
man to gain professional “credit,” by the dis- 
charge of his duty. Nor was he troubled with 
that ideality, that fondness for social invention, 
that abounding fertility in original conceptions, 
which might have had the same effect as ambi- 
tion, and made his individuality uncomfortably 
large for the limits of his position. Inventive 
enough, whether as a military man or as an ad- 
ministrator, he could always devise a plan for the 
occasion, and in hardly any known instance was 
his plan wrong in relation to its end. But his 
invention was not of that kind which embraces 
ends as well as means ; it was content to act along 
the line of his professional career. Napoleon’s 
greatness consisted in great positive achievements 
and great positive attempts on the social state of 


Europe; Wellington's in the splendid perform- 
ance of the professional duty committed to him 


of undoing these achievements, and preventing the 
success of these attempts. The greatness of the 
one, therefore (and here is the ground of its infe- 
riority), consists precisely in its negative relation 
to that of the other. Napoleon said, “ Such and 
such things shall be ;” Europe and England said, 
** They shall not ;” and England sent Wellington 
to make the veto good. The value of what Wel- 
lington did is therefore the inverse value of what 
he prevented Napoleon from doing. His inheri- 
tance from the past was a war against Napoleon, 
and he brought that war to an end. It is con- 
ceivable, indeed, that another man, with the same 
inheritance, might-not have stopped at the same 
negative result. A man with similar ambition to 
that of Napoleon, and with certain conceivable 
peculiarities of position, might have aspired to 
raise a new fabric on the ruins of the Empire he 
had crushed. But equally his character and his 
position restrained Wellington from any such 
aim. England was no crownless kingdom to be 
seized by a successful general; and at the Con- 
gress of Vienna the British Duke stood while the 
crowned heads sat. 

But, if the greatness of Wellington, so far as he 
is a figure in the history of Eyrope, must irrevo- 
cably take its measure from its negative relation to 
the genius of the man he overcame, he was, never- 


theless our foremost national hero in the present 





age. And that is enough. If he did the will of 
England — if he was but the inflexible arm 
wherewith we struck the giant—if he remained 
within the limit of his instructions, and added no 
factitious element of his own—is it for us to com- 
plain? He is no man whom the fame of Na- 
poleon does not affect, but he is no Englishman 
who admires not Wellington. The old man who 
so recently tottered along our streets, gazed at 
by all, and whose body the leaden coflin now 
enshrouds, what a fifty years’ work did he not 
do? Who will ever forget that feeble, venerable 
mien—that bloodless, grand old face? Side by 
side, while history lasts, will that face be re- 
membered beside the olive countenance of the 
Corsican—narrower, but as firm. 
nation do honour to the dead, and may his 
virtues survive among us under new forms! 


INFANTICIDE.—ITS REMEDIES. 
Wuen we said that itis a cant of the day to keep 
silence upon an evil until a remedy could be sug- 
gested, we by no means intended to assert that a 
remedy ought not to be sought with all practica- 
ble diligence ; but we meant that to keep a veil 
over the evil is often tantamount to keeping the 
same veil over the remedy; since it is the very 
evil itself, which, in most cases, must furnish the 
suggestion of the remedy. And it often happens 
that unless we bring the whole case before us, we 
stumble on supposed remedies which only tend 





Let all the | to place the larger load ‘of responsibility on one 





to aggravate the evil. Such is eminently the 
truth with regard to infanticide ; and the failure 
of checks upon that crime heretofore must be 
ascribed to the very partial views upon which 
legislators have acted. At the present day we 
see the Morning Chronicle, with undoubted sin- 
cerity, advocating a renewed sternness in verdicts 
and sentences as the check ; though, we believe, 
such severities would only tend to aggravate the 
crime. For a period, increased rigour might 
strike terror ; but it is too common to confound 
the effect of new and of old laws, and to 
imagine that a first panic will continue its influ- 
ence in resisting steadfast incentives to misdeed. 
The causes of infanticide are greater than the 
personal motives of the individuals who become 
the instruments in the social horror; and the 
remedy must be larger in its application than an 
appeal to the fears of the individual. 

Another presumption must be got out of the 
way. Charles Lamb startled a common-place 
visitor, by observing that “a thief might be a 
good man ;” and instances less questionable than 
that of Rousseau might be cited. ‘ Every swal- 
low does not make a summer,” nor does a single 
fault, or even crime, prove the badness of the 
whole nature. Half of the crimes immediately 
in question are committed by women, rude rather 
than bad, who are placed under a conflict of cir- 
cumstances too strong for them. There is little 
that can be called absolute ‘“ badness” in any 
well-grown healthy human being; and assuredly 
idiots or creatures of stunted faculties are for the 
doctor or the lunatic asylum, rather than the 
hangman. 

The proximate causes of infanticide are po- 
verty and shame; the predisposing causes are, 
ignorance, natural instinct, and artificial obstacles 
to the accomplishment of that natural instinct. 
Men and women are born with passions which 
enforce their own dictate, incessantly and re- 
morselessly ; but society, which requires abne- 
gation of that instinct under pain of poverty and 
disgrace, does not train the human being to 
know either the necessities of abnegation or its 
helping guides. A girl is expected to behave 
like a philosopher, but is left to think like an 
animal; and the perverse discipline which sup- 
presses the male affections, without supplying 
the feelings of education, inevitably creates b 
its permission a special depravity. “ You shall 
not trust to your instincts,” says the police of 
civilization, ‘although you are not supplied with 
the guiding insight of knowledge ;” and infanti- 
cide is but one result of the wretched condition 
between instinct stunted and knowledge withheld. 
To hang girls for accepting the suggestions of 
depravity when they are forbidden the sugges- 
tions of natural instinct, and are debarred from 
the suggestions of knowledge, is to punish the 
— for the fault of the teacher, death being 
v0th the fault and the punishment. 

The rude impulses of humanity remain in their 
force, and obedience is regdered to the law at 
the wrong end of the process. Children shall not 
be, says the law: children shall be evoked, says 
instinct: and the wretched girl, bandied between 
impulses and prohibitions, neither of which she 
understands, obeys both—the instinct first, and 
the law afterwards. The child is born, but does 
not live. Here law has only half done its work. 


| If it is bent on denying infant existence, except 


cum privilegio et auctoritate, it should either 
educate the instinct out of the rude girl, or place 
the uneducated woman in duresse. 

Or, if it waives absolute prohibition, and is 
content with counteractives, tending to repress, 
but not weighing intolerably upon frailty, then 
it must shape its counteractives by the nature of 
the incentives. To the condition of parentage 
two persons are necessary, but the law has chosen 


alone, and that the one which is the weaker. This 
was done under the dogmatic presumption that 
the woman has the matter in her own hands, and 
that to make her responsible would be the most 
effectual mode of prevention. But it is a pre- 
sumption against nature, which has evidently 
made woman more yielding than m 

also endowed her with a minor sense of fesponsi- 
bility. The infanticides are a reply to the pre- 
sumption; and one of the first steps me 
to fix the responsibility where it is due, making 
the father equally liable for his child as the 
mother is, for the life of both and to the whole 
extent of his means. Such a law would go far to 
diminish that intolerable sense of help e88 
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which visita the woman after the time for fore- 
thought has past. 
It is true that cases do occur in which either 
parent may equally be bent on the crime of in- 
fanticide, through brutal ignorance, or under the 
pressure of poverty. For the ignorance, education 
is the direct remedy ; and one most valuable part 
of education ought to be furnished by a national 
clergy, if that ‘body would in good faith bestow 
itself to expound to the unenlightened poor “ the 
laws of Nature and of the God of Nature.” For 
the intolerable pressure of poverty there is also a 
direct remedy, in giving to every able-bodied 
verson needing relief reproductive employment. 
Vere that the case, women would not despair of 
providing for their offspring, nor would the child 
remain for ever an intolerable burden. Relieved 
from despair, with responsibility shared, enlight- 
ened by information, and sustained by a church 
which ought to know how to cheer penitence 
while it corrected error, women would soon cease 
to indulge in the depraved practice of destroying 
their children. 





WORK FOR A NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Tr we had a National Church, it would extend 
the knowledge to which we have already pointed 
—the knowledge of the laws of nature a of the 
God of nature—to abodes as yet unvisited by any 
such moral health, The Church should be the 
enlightener and sustainer of the lowly; it should 
be the helper of the helpless; it should be the 
defender of the Sednealoen not for the pay 
which the journeymen in the Establishment may 
expect as their wages, but for the sake of the 
mission which every member of it is supposed to 
undertake. If we had a National Church, a fre- 
quent recurrence of the scenes which are familiar 
in this city would be impossible; but the Church 
is content to remain in the respectable parts of 
town, and leaves the most essential part of its 
mission to be executed in an indifferent manner 
by its substitute, the police. The police cannot 
enlighten, elevate, ond sutttio —it can only arrest 
and bring before the police magistrate—it can 
only disclose what has been, and not prevent 
what may be. 

Amongst the many shocking cases which illus- 
trate the desolate part of life amongst and around 
us, one of the most revolting is related in the 
police record for Monday last. Richard Perry 
was brought up at Lambeth Police-court, charged 
with killing his wife. The wretched woman had 
come home intoxicated, very late, after the pri- 
soner was in bed. Early in the morning they 
were heard to quarrel, and she was heard to 
threaten the “ ruffian” that she would not remain 
with him any longer. The dispute closed with 
a heavy fall. Soon after, the prisoner came out 
upon the stairs, and made a show of asking who 
had fallen there ; and then he called some people 
in the house to assist him, as his wife “had no 
strength in her.” The woman was dead. Her 
life had been sacrificed in a brutal quarrel. But 
these closing scenes are commonly the least hor- 
rible part of the existence which they disclose. 
That the woman was quite dead was in itself a 
shocking fact, but how much more horrible is it 
to discover that the whole of her back, from the 
head downwards, was a mass of bruises. She 
had lived a life of such subjection ; and how hor- 
rible that must have been! How terrible the 
state of mind of the man who could be the in- 
strument daily of inflicting such an existence 
upon the partner of his life. 

How horrible the state of mind of the woman 
whose existence was a daily endurance of that 
kind—a daily suffering, without a visit of help; 
she not knowing how to escape, or how to appeal 
to the inextinguishable spirit of justice and 
affection which probably lay in the middle of 
that case-hardened heart; but rather in her 
perverse indignation, in her diseased sense of 
justice, more exasperating the brutality which 
she challenged. He, on the other hand, unen- 
lightened as to his responsibilities, as to the 
discipline which he might exercise over an erring 
partner—not seeing his way in any manner, or 
at any tigne, out of that degraded or mistaken 
life—not knowing where to turn; and, in the 
desperation of a rage, justifying itself with her 
outrages, suddenly venting the rage of despair 
upon her in the shape of fatal blows. Blows 
more merciful than those of former times, be- 
cause they were fatal. 

Here is work for a Church to do, without 
wandering to Patagonia or Central Africa— 
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though each, indeed, should follow his vocation ; 
and if a man be seized with the impulse to re- 
generate Timbuctoo, it is better that he should 
sacrifice himself to that remote endeavour than 
not make any sacrifice at all. Perhaps that is 
all he is worth: to be one of the dead bodies in 
the big ditch between civilization and barbarism 
over which the redeeming army of mankind shall 
march; but, in the meanwhile, for spirits of more 
application there is a Timbuctoo sail a Patagonia 
even in this very London. Not, indeed, that the 
regeneration can be carried to the hearts of the 
people in the shape of theological doctrines, as 
to prevenient grace or subvenient grace. While 
the priest is inculcating the before or after, no 
grace can come at all to those abandoned hearts, 
Neither can it reach them in the form of re- 
proach for that which they have done. They are 
used to reproaches. The sinner knows that he 
has sinned; and if you reproach him with his sin, 
he will cast it in your face, and ask you why it 
should have been so. ‘Tell him how it needs not 
be in future, and you will be to him a real re- 
deemer. Explain to him practically how his life 
can be, not a dogmatic sanction for the truth of 
this or that doctrine—what is the testimony of 
Richard Perry to the truth of the Scriptures 
worth ?—but how it can be in itself an obedience 
to those laws of manifest life which are the acts 
of God in every sense, recognized by every faith? 
Even though Richard Perry had been brought 
to be a Christian in the very humblest and rudest 
form of obedience to the main spirit of the na- 
tional profession, he would have been actually 





——— 
gas; and you are satisfied, and even bec; 
wonder how the division’ will go, You to 
the well-lighted but silent hall of Rufus 
Hastings, and get into the lobby—em 
ghastly with excess of glare. Taffnell my, but 
you with a wink, or Mackenzie with agua et 
1aul down your white vest, and square 1 
and make your curls all taut ; lift your oy te, 
along the vestibule, and enter the House tide 
yo have Rone .° ~_ you alighted from 
cab, you have heard, from porter, polj 
messengers, stray members, sial the wepeuicemen, 
that “« Mr. Disraeli is up ;” and hints have § 
about your ears that he is making a « 
speech.” As you reach the vestibule, sia het 
swelling cheers; and your faney, in Spite of = 
experience, if you have any, will insist that ¢ = 
is a fervent orator within, consuming his h e4 
with burning eloquence, and wielding 
M.P.dom with overwhelming power. Your blood 
tingles through your limbs with expectation : and 
as you push open the green door, your every vein 
is bursting with eagerness. y ¥ 
The House of Commons is before you, and 
your sensations undergo an instantaneous cole 
lapse. Your eye takes in the scene ; a full Ho 
listening, too, but lazily and loungingly; the cheer 
you heard having been made up of an aggregate 
half Jaugh, half sneer. You see the orator, 
there at the top. “His body is half thrown across 
the table, one ae resting behind him, flirti 


| with a laced cambric, the other white hand 


redeemed, and Jane his wife would not have died | 
by a violence after a life of violence. That would | 


indeed be aredemption by a National Church—a 


the building of the best stone edifices, whether 
after the fashion of Bennett or of Baptist Noel. 
HINTS TO NEW M.P.’S. 
BY AN EXPERIENCED “ 
UP 
GENTLEMEN,—I undertook, in my last letter, to 
furnish you with some useful hints about the 
House of Commons’ school of oratory. Let me, 
as before, teach by reference to examples. 

You have been at Lady Dedlock’s party, out 
Chelsea way. You have danced, or played whist, 
or heard songs, or flirted, or been bored in some 
other way; and at about eleven you discover 
that, having undergone suflicient of the horrors 
of English society, there is to be a division down 
at “the House,” and you impetuously get away, 
convincing the Hon. Misses Dedlock that you 
are a martyr to your public duty. You leap into 
your Brougham or your Hansom, and drive to 
the Reform or to the Carlton, to ask what is 
going on down at the bottom of Parliament- 
street. You meet somebody shirking Mr. Tuff- 
nell or Mr. Mackegzie, avoiding the * whip” over 
a late cutlet or an early cigar; and they tell you 
that they left at ten, when ** that solemn ass” So- 
and-so was on his legs—‘“his hind ones, of 
course’ —but that “ Dizzy” or Lord John was ex- 
pected to be “up” every minute. You hasten 
out of the club back to your cab. “To the 
House.” You whirl along dark Pall-mall, and 

ast deserted Charing-cross, and down empty 
Vhitehall. It is an odd contrast, the silent 
streets and the busy, bustling scene, alive with 
light and life, even at midnight, you are hurry- 
ing to, and which you have already pictured on 
your brain, exciting you as the colours mingle. 
Mighty London is putting its pulses to rest ; but 
the heart—the Senate—is pumping away the 
sustaining blood of the nation, in the far corner, 
on the Thames; and you—is it not strange the 
policemen do not bend as you rush by ?—are 
going to lend a hand. The Horse Guards strike 
twelve as you pass—the strokes reverberating 
through the still air; and it is an effort of the 
parliamentary imagination to credit that the Im- 
perial Legislature can be at work, and the Impe- 
rial People of the capital—having gone to bed—so 
utterly indifferent to it. But as your vehicle 
hastens on by the Bridge, you meet a couple of 
cabs galloping castward; you see that they are 
carrying the familiar faces of Times or Daily News 
reporters ; and you judge by the mad speed they 
are going at that there is something “important” 
in progress. It is a sign of life, and you are now 
glad you left Lady Dedlock’s in such good time. 
You turn into Palace-yard, crammed with four- 
wheelers, and horses, and grooms, and porters ; 
the new House and the old Hall are a blaze of 





STRANGER.” 





| 
| 


| 


ping gently a red box. And he is making a great 
speech? He is talking to Lord John, whose 
arms are crossed carelessly, whose thin lips are 
parted with an easy smile, and who seems to 


: Nn DY a ive | think the eloquence rather amusing. Mr, Dj 
sort of Church extension infinitely greater than | , ‘e - Dis. 


racli has a most exquisite voice, and he is using 
only its gentlest modulations. He is quite collo. 
quial, and his tone is friendly and familiar,—espe- 
cially when he comes to a bitter innuendo, when 
he turns his head to the country gentlemen, that 
they may hear it and laugh—a low, simmering 
chuckle, that just agitates the surface for a mo. 
ment only, Lord John, and the Whigs and the 
Radicals smiling, too, as though the sarcasm were 
a good-natured joke. Mr. Disraeli is getting 
near the end of his speech, and is now recapitt- 
lating and fastening all the points (not mathema 
tical ones) together, as is his wont; and this is 
his argumentative style. He approaches the pe- 
roration—his forte ; and here he raises his head; 
he throws back his collar; he puts by his cam. 
bric; he turns from Lord John, and faces the 
House. He speaks slower ; he ceases his affected 
stammer; he 1s more serious and more solemn, 
but still quiet and unpretending. Talking now 
to the many, and not to one or two, he becomes 
more oratorica!, and he fixes attention. What 
he is now saying is the manifesto of a party ; and 
not a syllable is lost. He is nearing a meaning, 
and his articulation is elaborate; and there is a 
dead silence. But he is still unexcited; dex- 
terously and quietly he eludes the meaning— 
soars above it, in one or two involuted rE 
sentences, delivered with a louder voice and wit 
more vehement gestures; and having got the 
cheer at the right spot, this great orator, con- 
cluding, sinks into his seat, as nonchalant as 
though he had been answering a question about 
Fahrenheit, and immediately (Mackenzie havi 
told him how the division will be) turns to as 
Lord Henry Lennox whether Grisi was in good 
voice that night! 

This is an average appearance of things on an 
average great debate night; and this 8 8 
daguerreotype of Disraeli on such an oecasion— 
a man proper to be singled out, as a‘specimen of 
a House of Commons’ orator, that he is the offi- 
cial “leader of the House,” and that the ambi- 
tion of his life (and what such men aim at they 
hit,) has been to succeed in that assembly. The 
loose attitude of the House answers to the lax, 
chatty style of the orator. There is no earnest 
ness in the assembly, and there is no violence or 
vehemence in the speaker addressing it. It is 
the assembly of “ the first gentlemen in Europe; 
and the style of the place, you can sce, 18 the 
easy and the gentlemanly style. Those uncom- 
monly clever fellows do not want an argument 
or an appeal: each has settled how he will votes 
and all they require is a “ précis” from capabl 


| statesmen for and against the vote. Mr. Disraeli 


has commanded them all by being useful ; and 
his oratory consists of lucid’ statements of prae 
tical cases, made agreeable by politeness t0 

parties, and rendered amusing by happy hits at 
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wskvard individuals. The only quality he dis- 
; ch is clearness of intellect, deve- 


fe nw somebody has said is the 


of House of Commons’ talk—“ elegant 

conversation.” He rarely ventures on a little 

that the House of Commons will not 

. for it does not want to be excited—it 

wants to be guided ; it caleulates—it does not 

feel Clearly, then, people who want to succeed 

with the Commons must, as near as possible, 
Mr. Disraeli’s system. 

e the next great men—Lord Palmerston 

and Lord John Russell. Fancy a spirited des- 

being calmly read to the Queen—and you 

» an exact idea of Lord Palmerston’s style of 


oki g. The thoughts are cheered, for Lord 
cal is intensely the Englishman, above 

and always talking from the national cue ; 

the spirited sentences would have no chance 
but for the calm manner. Again, Lord John Rus- 
wil is always for preserving his country—in ice. 
The frigid voice, the didactie tone, the reserved 

ure—consisting of cat-like and cautiously 

ing his hand on the table, and slowly with- 
drawing it—are very repulsive to a stranger, who 
cannot understand how that cold nature got a 
leadership. But Lord John Russell is essentially 
a House of Commons’ hero: deeply imbued with 
the tone of the place, bred up in all its knacks 
and mannerisms, and as an orator, in the House 
of Commons’ sense, keeping parties together— 
he still holds the first place. Lord John Russell 
js often truly eloquent, delivering fine “ pas- 
sages,” when the occasion demands an ascension 





there! He speedily advanced into boredom, 
Put down, counted out, he retaliated; he lec- 
tured the House, he expostulated, he abused, he 
reviled. No men are ever misunderstood in the 
House of Commons. They said he was clever; 
and if they had had time they would have taken a 
pleasure in his speaking. But they had no time— 
they did not require instruction or enlightenment 
from a man who stood aloof from parties, and 
speaking, therefore, only for himself, spoke for 
one no other M.P. cared one curse about. He 
had not patience or tact enough to study the 
men he wanted to master; and the result was, 
that with all his capacity, he was the most signal 
failure, in proportion to the pretension, ever re- 
corded. he Riad trusted to good speaking—to 
the readiness that delighted debating societies ; 





and he found that good speaking was the last | 1 
' mons; and surely an Irishman though with 


article in the list of weapons necessary in a coup de 
main on the House of Commons. , 
there is a signal illustration to be referred to of the 
inefliciency of the mere orator to gain a position in 


| such an assembly. Such was the great bore in the 


Parliament from 1841 to 1846. He was, perhaps, 
the finest speaker ever heard. As an eiocutionist 
I never heard his equal; and it was universally 


| admitted that he was an accomplished, clever 


shore the dead routine : but those who have ad- | 


mired such passages must not suppose that the 
manner corresponded to the vigorous idea. The 
melancholy of the manner, and the sad serious 


man. He talked, perhaps—delighting in his 
own voice, and in his smooth, elegant sentences, 
somewhat too frequently and too long; but all 
that he said was to the point, and was well said. 


In another way, | 


Yet when he spoke, the House emptied itself, | 
and if he talked for three hours, not three lines | 


appeared in the newspapers. Why ? 
member once; and the auswer was, “ Because 
he spoke so well.” He was only an elocutionist ; 
he was not of a party, speaking that which would 


| be followed up; and abstract essays were, of 


ness of the voice, but deepen as the thought ex- | 


pands; and the heartiest cheering which he has 
ever enjoyed has not induced him to quicken his 

h by one syllable. Enter the House while 

John is in the midst of a peroration, and 
you might think that some one was pronouncing 
afuneral éloge, and that all the mourners were 
hooting him. There is the excitement visible in 
the House itself, but the excitement is not even 
apparently shared in by the speaker. So that 
when Mr. Patrick Somers, who was a very com- 
petent judge, said that the House of Commons 
was the best night-house in London, he meant 
only, as in other such places, for the audience, not 
for the performers. 

The use of the term “ debate” leads to a 
common misapprehension. It implies discussion; 
and, properly speaking, there never is any dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons. A * debate” is 
simply a series of speakers speaking for them- 
selves, or for numbers,—offering advice to the 
whole. There are allusions here and there in 
these speeches to other speeches ; but there is 
litle or no replicatory argument. There were 
debates once when there were giants in the 
House of Commons ; but those were days when 
there were also dwarfs. Size is assimilated now. 
There are no dull, gaitered, bovine, country 
gentlemen; and what nominees for towns are left 
are active-minded keen fellows, who are matches 
for first ministers in mere logic. Between the 
orator and the audience there is no great differ- 
ence in intellect ; and ail the speaking assumes 
that the audience is too clever to need the elimi- 
nation of obvious commonplaces, to endure flatu- 
lent eloquence, or to bear with any pretentious 
tone of superiority. 


course, despised. This gentleman is now in his 
proper sphere. As a journalist, he may have 
financial reasons to know he never is read; but, 
at least, he has the gratification of seeing 312 
columns of abstract cleverness put into print 
during the year. Printers devils never count 
out. 

The moral is to be pursued through other no- 
torious failures. The two most brilliant Irishmen 


| of the day are M r. Whiteside and Mr. G. Moore. 


Both are poets, wits, and scholars ; both are con- 
summately fine speakers. Mr. Whiteside’s cele- 
brated state-trial speech in defence of his political 
opponent O'Connell, stands conspicuous among 
the great speeches of the Irish bar—as the great- 
est. Yet the failure of Mr. Whiteside in the 
House of Commons was most overwhelming— 
and most deservedly. Fresh from the contentions 
of the native arena, he imported his polemical 
zeal into the Senate, where there is at least a phi- 
losophic contempt for sectarian squabbles: and 
in his first sentence he made one-third of the 
House of Commons his enemies for life. Think 
of a man making way in the British House of 
Commons by violently assaulting a large, section 
of it! From the first moment he was condemned, 
and has never recovered the defeat. His power- 
ful style, his graceful turn of thought, the neat- 
ness of his illustrations, and the solid grasp of 
his argument—in a word, the finished oratory — 


| are recognised andadmired. But even the Inglises 


take part with the Keoghs when Inglises and 
Keoghs have sat together in one assembly. A 
section was insulted—the whole were offended. 


| Talking from the very opposite tribune, Mr. 


| some others. 


Take examples of failures, and learn by them. | 
| he talks at the Irish papers and not at the House, 
and consequently never makes way in the House. | 


¢ bores of the House of Commons are as well 
known as the pets; and it is very remarkable, 
that the bores are acknowledged to be about the 


cleverest men going. The bore, par excellence, | 


Was kicked out at the last election; and it is a 
Pity, for he was to be studied, on the principle 
Which rules the cooking of cucumbers. He was 
4 Wonderful man—a man of genuine genius. His 
Memory was wax to receive and marble to retain. 

18 acuteness was miraculously rapid. His 

nesty was beyond all question. He could 


* Speak glibly—and for six hours at a time, if need 
Were. This man devoted himself to the House of 


ommons ; sacrificing to it splendid professional 
Prospects ; and bold in that sacrifice, in the con- 
sclousness of ability, integrity, and noble inten- 


tions, he concluded that he was entitled to be a | 


personage. Accordingly, he attacked every sub- 
. € was in every debate, on every con- 
mittee. He moved for any returns. He intro- 

any grievance. Figaro here, Figaro 


Moore commits precisely the same fault—with 
He is so full of talent that he has 
no room for tact. Too clever to repress a sarcasm, 


Besides this defect in tone—greatly exasperated 


T asked a | 


during the fever of the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill | 


—Mr. Moore errs in another respect. He re- 
pudiates the knack of the House of Commons, 


and is elaborate, ornate, uae brilliant—and 


is not listened to. The House laughs at his epi- 
grams, not because the preparation of the extem- 
pore is detected, but because the manner demands 
attention and announces conceit. In Ireland it is 
said, by the different parties, that the Moores 


and Whitesides are failures in the English House | 


of Commons because they have “ the brogue.” 
This is a blunder exposed by every day’s expe- 
rience. Mr. Whiteside does not speak with so 
much of an Irish brogue as the Duke of Argyle 
speaks with a Scotch brogue ;‘and the burr of 
Lord Brougham was once the terror of London 
drawing-rooms. These second-rate Irishmen of 
to-day forget the Irishmen who have succeeded 





in the House of Commons. Burke's brogue was 
notorious ; Grattan was national in his accent; 
and Plunkett never learned the trick of talking 
what the Dublin exquisites called “ English.’ 
Every singularity is to be avoided, perhaps, for 
comfort; and in that sense, a strong, distinctive 
accent is to be regarded as a personal defect. But 
it is only a personal defect, and House of Com- 
mons records tell how little such disadvantages 
count against tact and perseverance—meaning 
physique. An obliquity in moral character tells 
so little against a bold and useful man, in actual 
life, and especially in the life of the Senate, that 
it is ech a statesman who stammered would 
be endured if he only brought in good budgets 
and practical bills. Mr. Disraeli overcame the 
obstacles of race and creed, and reached the 
mastery of the most Christian House of Com- 


a brogue, might lead the English House of 
Commons, if his serviceable qualities brought 
him into prominence. There is an “ Albino” 
among you, gentlemen, whom I believe to be a 
great man, and of whom I predict, much as he 
may be stared at, that he will be one of the first 
men in England—if he will notice my examples, 
and bring his cleverness down to the working 
range. 

There are further examples and further argu- 
ments to be dealt with: and, in reality, the House 
of Commons is only to be comprehended by an 
examination of the peculiarities of its heroes. 





AN ARISTOCRACY FOR THE DIGGINGS. 


Votunterrs of the metropolitan police are invited to 
enter a special corps destined for Australia, where the 
passion of gold-digging has thinned the ranks of the 
European police. Will seven-and-sixpence a day be suffi- 
cient “nexus” to hold “the Peelers” to their duty? It is 
barely more than a shepherd’s wages; and the shepherd 
over men might expect better pay. 

The nexus, however, is buckled tighter by a penalty of 
fifty pounds, which may be supposed to go towards an 
emigration fund for the metropolitan division of police. 
That fifty pounds fund may be called the metropolitan po- 
lice bridge to Australia. 

It may be expected that each policeman may not do 
much more than give a brief lesson in that graceful 
execution of duties which is so engagingly exhibited in 
the streets of London; and that after that short existence 
in office, he will retire to the diggings; where his whole 
training and deportment will form an excellent staple for 
an aristocracy of El Dorado. Unquestionably that is the 
legitimate apotheosis of the policeman; and many a future 
family of Australia will be proud to trace its descent to 
those blue-coated officers who arrived from England in 
the year 1853. 

LORD MALMESBURY IN JERSEY. 

A CERTAIN number of French political refugees, including 
some of the most illustrious names in the proscriptions of 
December, have taken refuge in Jersey, under shelter (as 
they imagine) of the British flag. Their conduct is re- 
tiring and reserved, in no sense of a nature to compromise 
the Government whose protection they claim and whose 
laws they respectfully observe. But the proximity of Jer- 
sey to France gives umbrage to the proscriber; and that 
the author of Napoleon the Little should be living and 
breathing within a few leagues of the enthusiastic Bona- 
partist population of Cherbourg, disturbs the slumbers of 
the Elysée. Accordingly, the French Government applies 
to Downing-street, or, in other words, M. Louis Bonaparte 
invites his intimate personal friend, Lord Malmesbury, to 
set a watch upon these exiles, and if he dare not deny 
them bread and water, at least to add the vexation of 
espionage to the bitterness of exile. A prompt compliance 
with this request appears to have been promised and, so 
far as the Foreign Office is concerned, carried out. Orders 
are sent to the authorities in Jersey to “furnish a census 
of the refugees” in the island, their names, addresses, habits 
of life, &e., in due police form, after the fashion of the 
Rue de Jérusalem. The Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey 
cannot choose but conform to his instructions, but an un- 
expected resistance presents itself. We read in the Daily 
News :— 

“ The constables of Jersey have been urged not to furnish 
to the Lieutenant-Governor a census of the refugees of the 
island, as they have been ordered to do, and the refugees 
have been urged by the newspapers of the island not to 
submit to inquisitorial proceedings, as they are a violation 
of the island rights and privileges. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, however, is not considered blameable in the 
matter, as it is believed he is only acting in accordance with 
instructions from the British Government.” 

Now, these refugees, we may charitably suppose, have 
adopted Jersey as a residence, not so much for its proxi- 
mity to France (though who shall accuse that sentiment 
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in the heart of an exile?) as for the extreme cheapness of 
living, and the French language and habits of the popula- 
tion. The last barrier against a relentless persecution is 
not England but the local rights of that dangerously 
situated English dependency. Decidedly our retention of 
Jersey will be considered an inconvenience which the next 
sea fight, so ardently anticipated by M. Ducos, the French 
Minister of Marine, will have to re-adjust. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON IN HIS PLACE. 


Iw royal and ambassadorial appointments it is common to 
say that such a man is appointed to an office “near our 
person,” or that he is appointed to be Minister “near the 
Court of St. James’s,” or the like. The Paris correspondent 
of the Times appropriately informs us that, at Lyons, 
“the triumphal arch, painted in the Prince’s colours ”—in 
blood, we suppose— was raised in the middle of the quay, 
near the slaughter house.” 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE “AMICUS” LETTERS. 


Ir would seem that the authorship of these letters has 
influenced the fate of an election. During the struggle of 
the Amalgamated Engineers, one “ Amicus” indited in 
the Times certain letters against the rights of labour, of 
which letters the workmen had just cause of complaint. 
We did not ourselves hesitate to express utter dissent 
from the language and tone of “Amicus,” whoever he might 
be. These letters have been imputed to Mr. W. J. Fox, 
about the last man who would have condescended to write 
them. Those letters, both in sentiment and style, were so 
utterly beneath Mr. Fox, that it may be said that he 
could not have written them had he tried. But the un- 
scrupulousness of the electionecring imagination imputed 
them to him, and though he emphatically denied “ any 
knowledge of them,” the imputation continues to be 
repeated. Mr. Charles Hindley, of Ashton, wrote to Mr. 
Samuel Fielden, to inform that gentleman that he knew 
who “ Amicus” was, and that Mr. Fox was not he. But 
Mr. Fielden has made no retractation of the averment 
upon which he had ventured. A correspondent who has 





frequent intercourse with the northern towns, assures us | 
that the impression diffused among working men, that | 


Mr. Fox wrote those letters, continues general. The 
correction has not had the currency which party spirit 
has given to the calumny. If the life and services of a 
man like Mr. Fox are to be disposed of in this manner, 
and the people are to be imposed upon by such flagrant 
fabrications, what has become of the intelligence, not to 
say generosity, of the working class, whose intérests Mr. 
Fox has so long promoted? The Council of the Amalga- 


mated Engineers could arrest this dishonourable imposi- | 


tion—and we think they ought to make it a point of 
honour to do so. They conducted their contest with great 
credit to their order; they might add another instance of 
their superiority to conventional prejudice, by refusing any 
longer to lend the countenance of their silence to an 
imputation on Mr. Fox, which seontinues to be received 
because working men believe that the Council believe it. 


POLITICAL MISREPRESENTATION. 
Ovr attempt in a recent article to distinguish between the 
good cause of democracy and the travesties of it, got up by 
certain “ red” republicans abroad and at home, has been in 
some quarters tortured into an opponency of a wise poli- 


tical progress. But we doubt not that our intelligent | 


readers will see the difference between a protest against 
the extravagancies perpetrated under the “ red’ designa- 
tion, and that manly and heroic championship of freedom 
which is the guarantee of national deliverance. It is be- 
cause these extravagancies have never been disowned by 
the friends of the people, that the real patriots remain 
widely unrecognised by the public. If we render some 
service in this direction we shall not care to have been 
made the subject of misrepresentation. 


A TEST FOR THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


We commend the following brief paragraph to the es- 
pecial notice of the executive of the Peace Society :— 

“ Hampsutre.—(From a Correspondent.)—The county 
police have received strict orders to destroy and suppress 
all placards and bills published by the Peace Socicty and 
other parties, of a tendency to prevent men from volun- 
teering for the two regiments of militia to be raised in 
this county.” 

“Correspondent of what journal?” The Morning 
Herald, gentlemen. Here you have a county magis- 
tracy, offering, through a correspondent of the Ministerial 
Organ, a challenge, and presenting the whole county of 
Hampshire as a battle-field ; and if there be any pluck in 
the Peace Society, which is not to be doubted, here is an 
oceasion which will test the well-known sincerity of its 
convictions. We put it to them as a question for delibera- 
tion ; ought they not to placard Hampshire at once ? 
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Open Coumil. 


{x THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ] 















There is no learned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by reading verses, sawakened, 
ar 3 I If, ¢ } 










for } vhy s uldit not, at least, be tolerable 
for his adversary to write.—MItron. 





THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Leeds, September 6, 1852. 
Mr. Eprror,—I concluded my former letter by 
showing that “ Ion” was himself guilty of that “exag- 
geration” and “ extravagance” which he ascribes to the 
Teetotalers. 

As regards the Temperance Movement itself, “ Ion” 
has confessed its vast importance—acknowledged its 
immense usefulness—its capability for still more mag- 
nificent results. Under that avowed conviction, he 
professes to have written for its—veformation ! Was 
it not imperative to have drawn his materials from 
official documents and accredited authorities ?—unless 
he is warring with those who will not hear him—the 
Camp-followers, not the army and its real captains. 
How otherwise can he give the movement true expres- 
sion, and realize his dream of liberating it into higher 
power? If teetotalism be the dlind and imprisoned 
Samson that “Ion” represents, to deliver the captive 
he must be spoken to in tones and a language which 
will be infelligible and applicable to him. He stirs 
not else. 

But the speech of “Ton,” where it is not laughed at 
as a caricature, either rouses scorn by its misrepresen- 
tations, or excites sorrow—sorrow that a writer with so 
much power and so great a theme, has done such 
signal injustice both to himself and to his subject. 

I protest against a great cause being judged by in- 
dividuals and accidents—by vague report or popular 
rumour. It is a test which ro cause could stand, and 
no set of persons will allow, when applied to themselves 
—however it may be applauded by people of “ Earnest” 
tastes and intolerant temperaments, who revile our 
convictions as “ sloppy consciences!’ Any man of 





| talent might apply such a test, and with infinite mis- 
| chief, to the cause which had the misfortune of his 














polite attention. Though no paid agent of the Tem- 
perance Society, my knowledge of it extends through 
eighteen years of active connexion with it, and over 
many parts of England. I am personally acquainted 
with most of its leading advocates, and with all its 
standard and periodical literature,—and on this know- 
ledge of the men and the movement, I declare that the 
representation given by “Ion,” Is Nor TRUE. Misre- 
represented as we are by our foes, it needed not that 
we should be more so by professing friends. 

7. Throughout “Ion’s” first article, besides an 
abundance of nicknames, are scattered the words 
“rudeness,” “ disagreeable,” and their co-partners. I 
begin to suspect that it is with “Ion,” not so much a 
question of principles as manners. The whole, in 
short, is a development of Egoism—an over-retinement, 
or morbid state, of the asthetical organ—an attempt 
to reduce a great social and moral question, involving 
not only scientific principles, but life and happiness to 
some artificial standard of taste which a self-appointed 
Rhadamanthus may choose to set up, or some fastidious 
parvenu to imitate! One is incontinently reminded of 
Shakspeare’s “trim Lord,” who talked so like a wait- 
ing gentlewoman. As the soldiers, hot from the shock 
of earnest battle, — 

“ Bore dead bodies by wnmannerly, 
He called them, untaught knaves.’ 
But for the “ villanous saltpetre,” the noise, and wounds, 
“ He would himself have been a soldier!” 
Yet “ Ion’s” written discourse is besprinkled with very 
distasteful flowers of rhetoric: “ Orators of the Tub,” 
“bigots,” ‘‘insolence of Temperance,” “ ginger-beer 
Church,’(!) “ Pharisees of the vow,” &c., are epithets 
which flow fresh and fast from the pen of the Man who 


’ 


a 
has expressly come forth to teach t ignorant 
ports 4 better manners !— ” Tee. 
“ What in the captain is a choleric 
In the soldier is rank blasphemy.” 
In this way, on the score of taste, I can 
scene described as taking place between the I ~ 
Writer and the Temperance Hotel-keeper ; and I w; 
confess, that if mine host were half as rude + - 
guest is reported to have been by his friend, he j 
utterly inexcusable. The poor hotel-keeper is » 
treated as nobody—a mere machine—a pump-handle, 
be worked up and down at the caprice or pied 
of others. The “celebrated” Writer seems to have 
thought that mine host ought to have had no 
science—that it was a luxury which he should mad 
afford to keep,—for when he audaciously lays claim to 
one, our author peppers him with a volley of polite 
curses and ridiculous nicknames. It may, of course, be 
a fair question for Casuistry to determine, in each pap. 
ticular case—(whether of an opiwm-smoking Turk, and 
an arsenic-eating German, on a visit to an Enel} 
or of an alcoholic-tippler, on a visit to a Teetotaler)— 
how far morals will permit you to observe conventional 
manners—but certainly there must be a Limit some. 
where, and it is only for the principle of the thing that 
I am at present contending. If, residing in Ohio, a 
genteel “ Ion” from the slave-states should require me 
to feed himself and his horse, or fo help him in 
way, while in pursuit of his slave, whatever “manners” 
might dictate, the “morals” of my heart and head 
would give a stern denial. He might stand before me, 
the very incarnation of the frigid and polite Reasoner, 
but I would stand up. still, immovable, in my 
Humanity. 
If the conversation be correctly reported, the Ginger. 

| beer had the best of it in good taste and in argument, 

A man has surely the right to set up whatever he 
| pleases as the rule of his house—to play the fool and 
| fanatic, if he likes. No matter as to its wisdom—the 
| right and the conscience are sacred, and shall feel 
bound to respect his right and his rule so long as | 
place myself voluntarily within its range. Dictation, 
| in such a case, is insult, and even criticism is imper- 
| tinence. In my cpinion, the London writer was 
| insolent, and had he treated me in such a way, I would 
| have had him shown to the door. Ifa stern, orthodox 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Puritan, for example, who happened to be quartered in 
the house of a Deist, were to insist that his host should 
summon the inmates of his house to hear read certain 
(to him) obnoxious portions of the Bible, and to go 
down upon their knees in worship of Christ—what 
would he think of that? Will “Ton” say that 
“ Lemonade” ought not to have made the drinking of 
wine a case of conscience? I answer, that what he 
ought, or ought not, is a matter of reasoning in his as 
in any other case, but so long as it es a question of 
conscience, the conviction ought to be respected, not 
flouted and ridiculed. If the notion is wrong, get it 
out of him, not by calling names, but by fair argu 
ment. 
| 8. But the real pinch is here. “ Ion’s” notions about 
“Temperance” differ from the Teetotalers (if * Ion” 
prefers the designation, “ Abstainer,” we do not object; 
“the rose will smell as sweet by any other name”), 
To Mr. ’BrummaGem Porto temperance is a mere 
question of convention and convenience: to Mr. 
LEMONADE (why not Spring Water ?) it is a duly and 
a principle. To him the dietetic use of intoxicants (of 
opium, tobacco, or alechol) is a demonstrated violation 
of that law of the physical and moral nature happily 
defined, by a writer in Blackwood, as “ adaptation to 
the organ.” He beholds the innumerable evils which 
have flowed from that violation, and is thoroughly im- 
pressed with the conviction that these evils must con 
tinue to flow until men come to acknowledge and obey 
this law. Now, to ask him to be a party in its viola 
tion—to turn druggist for sick Christian, or errands- 
man for sensuous 'Turk—to supply physic at the dinner 
table, or opium in the drawing-room, because his guests 
have acquired a liking or a prejudice for them, involves 
the clear sacrifice of a Principle and a Protest (of which 
the Pledge is the motto and the symbol); which, in 
my opinion, if made, would display a queer and cowardly 
compromise, rather than a “quaint courage.” From 
this stand-point the Teetotaler cannot consistently act 
otherwise than he does, you would despise him if he 
did. If that stand-point be wrong, let “ Ton” try to 
remove it, not quarrel with its legitimate consequences. 
Let him Prove that alcohol is adapted to the organism 
of man, and that its general use does not (by the law 
of narcoties) fend to evil, and issue in evil. ; 
9. What strange confusion of thought, and things 
that differ, to denounce the Teetotaler, who declines to 
violate his own convictions in his own sphere, as acting 
like the bigot who will not allow another man to enjoy 
in his sphere, his natural rights, but dictates to him 
what he shall think, and how he shall worship! 
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It will not do, Mr. Editor. The dictation is all on 
the other side: owr church (not a “ ginger-beer” one, 
put a cleansing “ Holy-Water” one) has no smell of 
brimstone, fagots, and fire. Saint Holywell neither 
secks to enforce his dogma on the Dissenting brother 

the one side, nor on the Roman-catholic on the 
. He simply wishes (as far as acts go) to keep 


bis pn hands clean ; and to persuade, not force, others 
to do the same. True tolerance does not require that 


we should (out of politeness, ) affirm a glaring evil to be 


tai fr pring the needed 
probable good 5 or abstain from uttering the nee 
truth, becmnse it may be unpalatable to a fastidious 


The Teetotaler speaks in this wise : “ Gentlemen,— 
Mine is a PURE-WATER Cuvrcn. We avow that 
faith, and follow that practice HERE ; and you must 
excuse me for not allowing another faith to force itself 
into our Crystal Tabernacle, or myself to be converted 
into a Ministering Priest at its (to me) unholy rites. 
In your own sphere you must do what scemeth good to 
you; but in my sphere, not what seemeth evil to me. 
{can no more suffer you to pollute my temple with 
your impure liquor, than my hearth with your impure 

There is room for both of us. Devil-Alcohol 
has a splendid temple over the way, where you may 
worship after your manner. If you think you can 
deanse that temple ; well, go and try—I do not: to 
stop tts mischief, you must forsake and destroy it.” 

Would we had never heard of dictation worse than 
this! that all debateable questions were left to be 
battled ont by the like “ moral intolerance.” 

“Jon” professes to write for the “ reformation” of 
our reform. I admire his design, and hope some good 
will come of his efforts. But he must see that, if the 
views I have indicated are those of the great body of 
Temperance teachers, they can only regard his criticisms 
gs tending, by their glaring mésrepresentations, to 
strengthen, not the cause of Temperance, but the pre- 
judices of the public ; to corrupt the principle of the 
movement, not to purify the proceedings of the men 
who advocate it. I am not dogmatically affirming 
that our views are true, but that, such as they are, our 





final hope of ridding the world of drunkenness, reposes | 


on the belief of this truth, though calling in aid all 
other things that are true and beautiful, and of good 
report. If “Jon” will join issue on this fundamental 
point, Temperance men will be glad to hear him ; 
will they be ungrateful of good services in other diree- 
tions, All wise criticism is advantageous to a good 
cause, and is to be received as such, even though 
mingled with unpleasant truths. 
undertakes it, should bring to his task competent know- 
ledge, and apply fair and correct tests, under the be- 
nignant guidance of a generous spirit. If I am obliged 
to confess that T have not found these qualities in the 
strictures of “Ion,” it is with much disappointment 
and unfeigned regret.—Yours, respectfully, 
W. A. PALLISTER. 


nor 


allis- 


Having been favoured with a perusal of Mr. 


ter’s letter, I beg to offer my testimony to the correct-* 


ness of his general representation of the Temperance 
movement, and of the principles on which it is based. 
For one, I should desire to understand “Ton’s” objec- 
tions to the Pledge, and to perceive the rule by which 
he would separate the moral responsibility of sanction- 
ing a system which one may regard as evil, from the 
act of providing the material agents involved in it ? 
Such a discussion would be profitable. Though I regard 
“Ton’s” criticism as indited in no unfriendly spirit, it 
is not the less inaccurate on that account, as a repre- 
sentation of Teetotalism, as I have known it. Take 
the literature of the society—as the Advocate, the 
Chronicle, the Review, and its official manifestos, and 
no candid critic would be able to find such doctrines in 
it as “Ton” has imputed to us. No doubt, some wild 
and illogical declaimers may tind remarks applicable to 
them, but no accredited leaders, 1 think, of the move- 
ment, F. R. Lees. 





ION AND THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
§i,—All great movements, in which vast numbers 
are concerned, necessarily include a lar 
human infirmity, which is sure to break out in a va- 
riety of repulsive forms. This inevitable evil may be 
stated to be in ratio to the numbers. It may be ex- 
pected to display itself most widely and offensively in 
connexion with social movements, mainly impelled by 
the working, in other words, the uneducated, classes— 
such as the Temperance movement, which may he de- 
scribed as a great moral insurrection of our artisans 
against the dominancy of vicious custom. It will bear 
about it strong marks of its origin—some of the vio- 
of so immense a transition. 

Its multitudinous meetings are always more or less 
by men reclaimed from intemperate habits, 





» average of 


He, however, who | 





and therefore, besides the ordinary defects of the un- 
educated mind, we may expect the rudeness and ex- 
aggeration of mis-educated faculties, acting under the 
exciting sense of former folly and wretchedness, of pre- 
sent liberty, and of the possibilities of the future. A 
fair estimate of the Temperance movement would have 
included and allowed for these inseparable considera- 
tions. To omit them is a great philosophical defect, 
and a manifest, however undesigned, injustice to one 
of the noblest and most remarkable, social phenomena 
of our times. 

Who is “ Ion,” that he should ask to measure men 
by his standard, and pronounce accordingly ? To apply 
it to a wide confederation of the sort here spoken of, 
and to expect such men as are here indicated, to speak 
according to the usages of good taste and the rules of 
logic, is more than ridiculous. A juster estimate of 
the “great fact” itself—a kindlier tone of sympathy 
with the men mainly concerned in promoting it, and a 
more generous allowance for the whole circumstances of 
their case, would have made the counsels of “ Ion” 
more welcome and more effective. My fear is, that 
great numbers will turn away from his scoldings, saying, 
“This man is unjust—he is ungenerous. His tone is 
too cold to warm into life or admiration. His manner 
is like the rattling hail. Let him, if he can, address 
himself to it in another manner, and good will come of 
his labours.” 

Excuse me in the further remark, that “Ion” does 
not seem to appreciate the teetotalers’ view, that a 
physical relation lies at the bottom of the question it- 
self: “ That which cannot withstand, has no standing.” 
A power to stand implies a power to repel, and repu/- 
sion; and he who finds that, will protest himself an- 
noyed, aggrieved—not appreciating the ground or 
reason of the force which repels him. Had “ TIon’s” 
“literary friend,” at the house of “ Lemonade,” but 
understood this, how much ludicrous indignation it 
would have saved him, and how many words of empty 
scorn about bigotry, “ intolerance,” and so forth, to 
“lon” himself! 

Men do not try questions in geology by the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, nor test the truth of mathema- 
tical axioms by the rules of rhetorice—yet, given the 
physical basis of the Temperance reformation—“ Ton” 
tries it solely by a literary test! What is this but the 
old error of the inquisitors, applying interpretations of 
Scripture to the question of the earth’s mobility ?—of the 
condemnation of geology in our day by a similar canon ? 





The only difference is, one was theological, the other is | 


literary. Both the one and the other are just now 
bearing hard against the Temperance movement, while 
the scientific fact, which teetotalers thold to be quietly 
lying at its basis, is asking to be examined. 

Will “ Ion” look into this subject, and accept these 
considerations from 

ONE OF THE UNEDUCATED. 
Leeds, Sept. 2nd, 1852. 





THE SUBJUGATION OF WORKMEN. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Crayford, Kent, Sept. 21, 1852. 

Str,—You were informed of a dispute which existed 
among the calico block-printers of this place and their 
employers, some time ago, and you promptly inserted 
a notice in your paper; since then the difference has 
been complicated by the offer of a document to the 
men by their employers similar to that presented to the 
operative engineers by their employers. The men have 
now been upwards of two months away from their 
work, and the masters have sought men from Man- 
chester, and obtained some, but very few in comparison 
with the number out, and those of such a character as 
to impress the men with confidence as to the ultimate 
attainment of their object. Some men have been sent 
to prison for leaving their work, and some for charges 
of assault arising out of the matter; but only one per- 
son—and that a youth in the capacity of an apprentice 
—has gone to work out of the whole number out, 
about 140. They are sustained in their endeavour to 
resist this reduction by the whole body of the trade in 
England and Scotland, who, from the peculiar nature 
of the trade, feel any reduction of price immediately it 
is made in any part of the trade. 

Enclosed is an address presented to the masters by 
the men,* at an early stage of the proceedings, with a 
view to a settlement of the question upon mutual 
terms. It was disregarded, and matters have taken 
their course, leading to a protracted stagnation in the 
business of the factory of the originator of the matter, 
entailing upon his men privation and trouble, upon him 
the inevitable loss of his reputation as a first class 
manufacturer, upon which his past prosperity has been 
built, and the carrying away of the trade of the village 
to other places and other men. 

It is hoped by the men that your influence will be 





* Inserted im another place. 








used through the press to disabuse the public mind in 
reference to them, as the word strike conveys an im- 
pression of active aggression on the part of any body, 
which is not applicable to them, who are only resisting 
an offered reduction of prices and curtailment of privi- 
leges, made and originated by one master, but operative 
immediately upon all the men in the London trade, and 
elsewhere. 

Thanking you for your previous notice of the matter, 
and apologizing for having kept further information 
from you, on the ground of the excitement arising out 
of the matter, I remain, on behalf of the Society, 

Grorer Hupson, Sec. 


THE ADDINGHAM CENSORS. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sm,—Addingham is a village in Yorkshire, which can 
boast its mechanics’ institute and its readers of the 
Leader, One of those readers, wishfal to promote its 
circulation, caused a copy of it to be laid upon the table 
in the reading-room of the Mechanics’ Institute for 
the purpose of introducing it to the attention of the 
members, It remained upon the table till it fell under 
the notice of some of the members, who regarded it as 
dangerous. They summarily proceeded to the death 
of the offensive copy of the Leader. By means of fire 
they reduced it to the elements of the phanix, appa- 
rently forgetting the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
The ernel death ot this isolated copy excited attention. 
A meeting was convened,—the Leader was proposed, 
—its merits discussed,—and the votes were equal. It 
therefore devolved upon the chairman to give the cast- 
ing vote, which he did in favour of the Leader, assign- 
ing as his reason that it had been unjustly dealt with. 
Another meeting was convened. The chief spokesman 
was a very eloquent Methodist local preacher. Its 
fate was doomed by these learned village censors,—its 
further reception was prohibited. Also an act of ba- 
nishment of the copies which had been taken was 
attempted; but, to the honour of a few members, was 
most signally defeated. The writer, thinking that the 
publication of such incidents may act as an inducement to 
the friends of progress to continue their efforts in se- 
curing an unshackled press, and a wider circulation of 
its most potent organs, oflers these observations. J. R. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

“F.L.,” who writes from Edinburgh respecting the review 
of Messrs. Todd and Bowman’s Physiology, is informed that the 
yassage wherein Strength is said to exist as an entity indepen- 
dent of muscular tissue, was employed—as he reads it—to 5) 
in a parallel the absurdity of supposing Mind had a separate 
existence from nervous tissne. The arguments used by meta? 
physicians to prove Mind an entity may with equal justice be 
applied to prove Strength an entity. 











Inptan Norrons.—The Indians have no idea of 
time or space that I could discover: they talk of so 
many moons and of when the sun is at a certain alti- 
tude. Their calendar of months is rather curious :— 
January, month of storms; February, month when 
racoons travel; March, month “ mal aux yeux ;” April, 
the month that the game begins to arrive; May, when 
trees are in leaf; June (in lower country), strawberry 
month, (in upper country), the month when the buffalo 
run; July, month of ripe cherries; August, corn 
month ; September, month when flowers on the Prairie 
blossom ; October, month when they grillé the rice; 
November, deer month ; December, month of “I forget 
what.”—Svcxiivan’s Rambles in America. 

Burrato Huntine.—Running buffalo for the first 
time, and the sensation of galloping alongside a brute 
that appears as large as 2 haystack, is novel and exciting; 
but after running them a few times the sport loses its 
excitement, and for my part I would rather have ten 
minutes with a pack of hounds across the worst country 
in England than kill all the buffulo on the prairie. The 
bulls generally allow you to approach within 500 yards 
before they start off @ la course. A good horse will 
catch them in half a mile, and once up and alongside 
the pleasure is over, as you keep on loading and firing 
as fast as you can at a distance of five or six yards till 
the animal drops or stops, when you dismount and 
finish him at your leisure. The death-struggl es of such 
an enormous brute (and they die very hard) are most 
painful to witness, The sport is just dangerous enough 
to keep up a wholesome excitement, and to originate 
tales of hair-breadth escapes without number. It is 
not nearly so dangerous as shooting in cover with five 
or six excitable sportsmen. There is the chance of 
your horse putting his foot into a fox or badger-earth ; 
there is the chance of the bull stopping suddenly and 
turning round, in which case most probably he receives 
the horse on his horns, and you make a voyage of dis- 
covery over his head; and there is the chance, if you 
are fortunate, of his rnnning at you when he is wounded. 
I only speak of these dangers from hearsay, as all the 
bulls I saw were in far too great a hurry to get away 
to have any idea of turning upon their pursuers.—= 
SuLuivan’s Rambles in America, 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the ew. but the udges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforcethem.— Edinburgh Review. 





A coLLEcTION of the works written by great criminals would not be with- 
out its interest, although the literary merit of these works would have but 
little share therein, for in spite of the once popular theory of the intimate 
connection between genius and outlawry, one cannot seriously accept the 
pretensions of criminals to intellectual superiority. Les grands crimes, 
according to VoLTAIRE, n’ont été commis que par des celébres ignorants, 
and if there be some exaggeration in the remark—if all criminals have not 
been ignorant men, it is beyond dispute that they have never been remark- 
able as intellectual powers. Madame Larrarce, who died the other day, 
has left the manuscript of a work, Dix Années de Captivité, which will, 
doubtless, be read with something of the curiosity that followed her 
Mémoires ; but no one who ever glanced at those Mémoires will anticipate 
literary excellence, or dispute, in her favour, the position just laid down. 

Madame Larrarce died at the age of thirty-six, at the little watering 
place Ussat, where, although repulsed from the doors of many houses, she 
found herself a sort of “lion,” with the halo of celebrity round her head— 
the celebrity of crime! She had some fascinated visitors, to whom she gave 
autograph sentences of the “ rose-pink”’ order. A ludicrous incident hap- 
pened to one of these visitors: a lady living in the neighbourhood became 
assiduous in her attentions, until one day Madame LarrarGe offered her 
some refreshments, and an involuntary shudder ran through her as she saw 
Madame LAFFaRGE present the cakes, and stammering out an excuse she 
departed swiftly. Visiting a Brinvilliers is pungent enough, but eating the 
cakes she offers ....! 





In the last Revue des Deux Mondes there is an historical sketch of the 
Académie Frangaise, by VILLEMAIN, forming the Introduction to the 
elaborate work he is preparing, in which he points to the unchangeableness 
of that Institution in a country where all things change so rapidly, and 
deduces therefrom that the Academy is peculiarly adapted to the Nation. 
We agree with VILLEMAIN in regarding such an Institution suitable to the 
tendencies of France, although repugnant to the tendencies of England ; but 
we do not agree with him as to the reasons of this suitableness. We 
detect in this difference the national differences in regard to Liberty. The 
French, in spite of their revolutionary vivacity, are essential servile in 
spirit, loving theoretical Liberty, but determined by their whole intellectual 
and moral condition to worship despotism, and to delight in rigorous exter- 
nal coercion, political and literary. The pedantic servility of their Litera- 
ture to what is called “le grand siécle”—their incessant proclamation of 
** models,” to imitate which is the ambition of all right thinking men—thie 





jealous susceptibility on all questions of established rule, and the desire to pre- | 


serve the language of the 17th century from innovations—all this adoration 


of Literary Despotism is not merely a literary taste, it is a national weak- | 


ness. 


‘ : el 
There is of course a good as well as a bad side to this, as to everything 


else, and our extremely independent Literature has with the vigour of in- 
dependence much of the chaotic lawlessness the French dread. If France 
attaches too great an importance to fastidious details of style, England is, 
on the other hand, too indifferent, and admits not only in public documents 
(such as Lord DerBy’s letter, to take a current example), but also in ap- 
plauded works, a laxity of diction and a defiance of grammar which a little 
vigilance would have prevented. With us it sounds almost pedantic to 
quarrel with a man’s style. But if one may reasonably object to have 
material work “ scamped’’ by hasty or incompetent workmen, surely intel- 
lectual work deserves as much vigilance. 

In the same Revue there is a narrative of a journey to Persia; among 
other noticeable details we read of the Demon-worship of the Yezidis: a 
worship the writer seems to regard with more contempt than we can muster. 
To our minds it seems avery logical religion. | Cheitdn—i.e., Satan—is the 
object of prayer in preference to God ; for, say these Yezidis, Satan having 
the power to do evil and to hurt mankind in spite of the divine power, it is 
wise to adore and propitiate him ; and in reasoning thus, they do not appear 
to us to be reasoning with less sagacity than do our orthodox divines, who 
while preaching everlastingly about the infinite goodness, wisdom, and 
mercy of God, are in the same breath calling upon us to pray to that God 
as if he were a “jealous God,” a revengeful God, and a God of so little 
wisdom that he knows not when to send rain or sunshine, plagues or vic- 
tories to his adoring children. To propitiate the Devil is a prudent course. 
Ile can hurt us, and is disposed to do so. But to propitiate God! To ask 
Infinite Wisdom to turn aside from its plans ; Infinite Goodness to alleviate 
the misery it sends; Infinite Merey to have ‘merey upon us miserable 
sinners !”” 

When orthodox persons complain of the assaults of heterodoxy, and talk 
of “their most sacred convictions” being outraged, it does not occur to 
them that our most sacred convictions are equally outraged by their state- 
ments. They say, “ Oh, that is a very different thing!’ They do not believe 
in the existence of ‘‘ Cathedral of Immensity.”” They do not worship there. 
If they did—if for a moment on some starlight night their thoughts were 


 —— 
Life that animates Creation, were to steal into their minds and to 
up by contrast the strange, fantastie conception which Jewish traditj has 
handed down to them of The Most High, they would start back at the 
blasphemy against the Divine Life, and confess that they, too, like the Per 
sians, had been worshipping Satan ! ‘ 

It is some comfort, however, to reflect, that in spite of the fierce yits; 
of this Hebrew Myth, the ranks of Spiritualism are daily increasing in jj 
parts of Europe and America. A book that will materially aid this 
gande of more enlarged ideas is the celebrated Discourse of Matters . 
taining to Religion, by TuHropoRrE Parker, which Mr. Chapman has just 
included in his Catholic Series. The eloquence, conviction, and learn 
of Parker make him an invaluable ally. His piety is as unquestionable 
as his power. 

A WALK INTO SPAIN. 
A Walk across the French Frontier into North Spain. By Lieut. March, RM, 

' Bentley, 
WHEN a man writes with the gay and facile pen of a Dumas, much ig 
pardoned, in consideration of amusement, which, were the pen less skil. 
ful, would call forth the critic’s ferula. Lieut. March, consciously or u- 
consciously, writes a book of travels in the Dumas method, but without 
the Dumas style. He fills his pages with legends, anecdotes, historical 
sketches, just as the incomparable Dumas manufactures volumes with 
whatever comes to hand ; but unhappily, he wants the grace that should 
redeem such method. He writes ainamiie sometimes felicitously, not, 
perhaps, with sufficient fastidiousness in the acceptance of his diction, 
(when we add in a parenthesis that he talks of having Javed his wayworn 
feet in the limpid waters of the Lissague, the reader will seize our mean. 
ing,) but on the whole, in a style which carries you swiftly and agreeably 
to the end. Yet, although we willingly render this tribute to his volume, 
we are forced to add, that his style is not sufficient to excuse such book. 
making as must be noted in the narrative of Catalina de Erauso’s well. 
known history. Dumas would have told that story in a way to force its 
acceptance ; the sixty or seventy pages Lieut. March gives to it are not 
acceptable. 

We make the remark, because in giving us a volume about North 
Spain, the author has recorded so little original observation, and dragged 
in so much surplusage. <A walk into North Spain should have furnished 
some picturesque sketches of scenery and manners; but Lieut. March 
has been more occupied with historical recollections, and military obser. 
vations, than with the tourist’s observation. Of the few glimpses at 
manners, we select this :— 





THE CHICKEN DANCE—AND GAME OF GOOSE. 

“The baile de pollos! Imagine a plump capon, buried in the ground, with its 
head just visible, and a peasant, his eyes bandaged, making all sorts of awkward 
attempts to decapitate it. Of course the sightless headsman made a thousand 
ridiculous mistakes, and, for a long time, unsuccessfully swept his sabre right and 
left, until a shout of “ hondo equina!” (well done !) from the spectators, proclaimed 
the lucky stroke, which deprived the bird of its head, and gave the swordsman a 
supper, for it became his prize. 

“The juego de ganzos had more pretensions than the Jaile de pollos, but was 
decidedly cruel. Five young men, mounted on shocking bad horses, and funtasti- 
cally dressed, according to their ideas of the Grand Turk, successively galloped ata 
dangling goose, which was to become the prize of the one who managed to cut its 
head off during the rapid transit.” 


In Fuentarabia, Lieut. March saw another, and still more curious Game 
of Goose, which may be contrasted with our rustic game of climbing 


| soaped poles :— 


“ By three o'clock the shore was lined with spectators ; and hundreds of boats 
dotted the surface of the Bidassoa. 

“ As soon as the municipality, the provincial deputation, and the band of music 
had taken their places, a trim whale-boat, steered with an oar, and swiftly propelled 
by ten vigorous rowers, darted forwards towards a goose that dangled, head down- 
wards, within a few feet of the water, from the centre of a cord, attached to two 
poles about forty feet apart. 

“In the bow of the boat stood a mau wearing an old cocked-hat and a white 
shirt and trowsers, and as it dashed under the pendant bird at full speed, he firmly 


| grasped its neck, and in an instant was swinging in mid-air, holding on to the 


goose, amid the obstreperous merriment of the multitude, whilst persons, engaged 
for the purpose, now ran him up some twenty feet, and then suddenly let him 
down into the water with a tremendous splash; a feat that threw the beholders 
into eestasies. Again and again these inseparables—we hardly know which was 
the greater goose of the two—were hoisted aloft and plumped into the briny 
element, vanishing for a moment in its crystal depths, and then rising half ex- 

hausted to the surface, the reasoning biped clinging to the web-footed one with a 

tenacity that could only be explained by the fact that it was to become his prize if 

he succeeded in wringing off its head. After being ducked, or goosed, ad nauseam, 

and drawn up for the sixth time, dripping like a sea-god, to undergo another im- 

mersion, he let go in despair, and swam to a boat. It was clear the goose had a 

remarkably tough neck, and if the rest of its body was in the same condition, the 

possessor of the teeth that could masticate, and of the stomach that could digest it, 
was not to be envied. 

“The next comer was more fortunate, and succeeded in decapitating the victim 
after receiving three cold baths. His predecessor's efforts had rendered it an easy 
task, and illustrated the old adage that one man reaps what another sows.” 

TENNEMANN’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPITY. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy. Translated from the German of Tennemann 
by the Rev. Arthur Johnson. Revised, enlarged, and continued by J. R. Morell. 
(Bohn’s Philological Library.) H. G. Bohn. 

Tr was an excellent thought of Mr. Bolun’s, in re-publishing Tennemann s 

Manual of the History of Philosophy, to have it re-edited, revised, and 

enlarged. Johnson's translation, as Sir William Hamilton shows, was 4 

very poor performance, the translator's ignorance of the Kantian philoso- 


lifted with their eyes to Heaven, and any sense, however dim, of the Infinite | phy having greatly misled him in the use of terms. Mr. J. R. Morell has 
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‘sed this translation according to the last edition, incorporating 
Wendt’s additions ; he has also brought the history down to our own day 
by brief notices of his own, and has prefaced the whole with a vocabulary 
of some of the principal terms in German metaphysics. A chronological 
table and an index complete the serviceableness of this book. ; 

As a Manual we know of no book equal to Tennemann, in spite of its 
serious drawback of its Kantism. It is brief, clear, erudite. The biblio- 
graphy is minute and extensive. The expositions, though of little service 
to one who has not already gained some insight into the systems, are ex- 
cellent as brief indications. It is not a book from which to study philoso- 
phy, but it should be for reference on the shelves of every student. Ger- 
many has produced a vast array of Histories and Handbooks, but this of 
Tennemann’s still holds its ground. ; Z 

Mr. J. R. Morell has considerably improved the work by his additions. 
He was probably limited as to space, so that we will not object to the 
unsatisfactory meagreness of his notices, especially when we observe that 
he only devotes a page to Fourier, an author for whom he has the predi- 
lection of a translator. Yet surely St. Simon and Proudhon deserved 
something more than the simple mention of their names, even if that 
something had been confined to an enumeration of their works. 

It would have been better, we think, to have preserved the same 
silence with respect to Comte, who, we are told in the eee receives 
some little of the notice which his merit and influence deserve, because 
silence is better than error; and not only is it quite evident that Mr. 
Morell knows nothing whatever of Comte at first hand, but he repeats the 
absurd charge of Atheism. ‘ His system,” Mr. Morell says, “ whic h is 
remarkable for ingenuity (ingenuity as the characteristic!) establishes 
Atheism as a material basis.’ Our readers can appreciate the truth of 
that sentence. But neither we, nor in all probability they, can divine 
what Mr. Morell’s meaning is, when he says, “A considerable analogy 
may be traced between Hume's and Comte’s systems.” 

Kanto criticism would pick many a hole both in Tennemann’s text 
and in that of his editor; but these small details do not affect our esti- 
mate of the general excellence, and we commend the book to all students 
asaserviceable Manual, in a compact, cheap, and even elegant form. 

While noticing this the most reeent of Mr. Bolhn’s valuable contribu- 
tions to our library of serious books, let us also mention his republication 
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| shrink from language which attributes to the Deity a beginning to operate. 


of the Bridgewater Treatises, in his Scientific Library. The entertaining | 


work by Kirby we have already noticed. 


Man. Ona former occasion, we called attention to the profoundly un- 
philosophical idea implied in the title and the contents of this Treatise, 
which follows the old theological assumption of the Universe being made 
for the special purpose of serving Man as a theatre, or, as this title-page 
has it, “with reference to the supply of his wants, and the exercise of lis 
intellectual faculties.” We do not make this objection in any spirit of 
blame to the late Professor Kidd. He was an orthodox professor, bound 
to write according to orthodoxy. Our remark is a general one, pointing 
at the immense absurdity of considering the Universe as constructed with 
a view to man’s wants, instead of man as constructed in “adaptation” to 
physical laws. Dr. Kidd's book, without possessing any remarkable 
characteristics, is a pleasant and suggestive survey of an interesting sub- 
ject. The comparison between Aristotle and Cuvier, and the parallel 
passages quoted in the Appendix, deserve attention. 

Further, let us mention that, in the Classical Library we have the 
second and concluding volume of PJautus, translated by 
Riley ; and, considering its object, very creditably translated, with brief 
useful notes, and a capital index. The second volume of Frederika Bre- 
mer's Works, translated by Mary Howitt, contains the President's 
Daughter, and Nina. 

COLLOQUIAL SOLILOQUIES. 


Colloquial Soliloquies: being a Day's Serious Table Talk on serious subjects. 


By 
One who took all the Talk to himself. C. I 


y OX. 
Tuis little brochure may be read in a quarter-of-an-hour, yet it contains 
the results of many many hours thinking. We are puzzled as to the 
authorship. If the writer is young, he will become remarkable, for there 
isa vein of humorous thoughtfulness which associates him with our finest 
essayist—the author of Friends in Council. But as his little book defies 
analysis, we will let a passage or two explain all we mean :— 


“ 


SELF-COMMUNING. 

“Wise men—(they are numerous)—have often counselled us to fly from soci 
to commune with ourselve s, and so learn wisdom. 
mg, I doubt not, for the—wise. They have tlius learned wisdom. But what do 
all the rest of us learn thereby 2 We commune with ourselves, adopt some sugges- 
tion of our own prolitie brain, view it on its beautiful side, turn it round and round 
in the same way as the moon’s face is turned round and round, we keep the very 


ty 
A most efficient mode of learn- 


same disc still in view, pronounce all arguments in its favour to be quite unanswer- | 


able, draw upon faney for facts in support of them, applaud our own originality, 
nenteness, love of right, freedom from prjudice, and every other qualification for 
drawing up bucketfuls of Truth. So far, we are pursuing a process very like that 
of The Wise. We instal ourselves among those who left legacies of wisdom to 
guide succeeding ages; we invite them to conference, we condescend to bid them 
be seated with us, we ask their opinions, we receive nods of approbation. Any 
symptoms of contradiction are accounted for by the ancient sage’s obvious want of 
modern light. So we truss up our bundle of infallible illumination and irrefragable 
deduction, to go forth into the world as have done The Wise. Then we discover 
that Self-communing has bestowed upon us, as upon The Wise, favours truly, but 
to be ‘worn with a difference.’ 

“A retiring friend tells me how much it vexes him to have ‘ a-knock-down-blow 
from a-great-stick-of-common-sense’ levelled at his choicest lucubrations. This 
3s treatment which none of the shades of the mighty dead whom he invoked ever 

towed upon him. Whilst he was communing with himself, they all politely 
gave assent and consent, or at least withheld contradiction. It is only in contem- 
blow Y society, frivolous, vain, and ephemeral, that he gets this great-knock-down- 


’) My friend obtains my strongest sympathy, for I have often been served so 


This month we have Professor | 
Kidd’s Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Constitution of | 


| conclusively that his mouth must be stopped for the evening. 


| ‘ Deity? and ‘knife’ over the words that follow the word ‘single.’ 


nyself. The Wise, on the contrary, find self-communing guard them against ac- 
cidents of this kind.” 
‘* DIVINE SERVICE. 

“Finish your breakfast, old-fellow, whilst I tell you what happened when I lived 
at Court. The scullions and the stable-boys were dutifully loyal, and desirous of 
showing their pre-eminent love for the service of the monarch. Their device for 
testifying this good feeling was to mect in one of the great halls of the palace and 
thank her Majesty for the provision of food, lodging, and liveries which she gave 
them, sing ‘God save the Queen,’ read the Royal Proclamations, and ask for pro- 
motion. The cook called the scullions to wash the dishes, the groom called the 
stable-boys to use the curry-comb and say ‘ e-s-8-s-s-s +.’ ” 

“THE ETERNAL CAUSE, 


“ «No absurdity can surpass that of our speculating upon the operations of the 
Deity before his having begun to call into existence a single-one of his creatures.’ 
The sentiment expressed by my most sage friend bears the usual marks of his wis- 
dom. It is gravely sententious and fit ¢or quoting, with that delightful quality, 
ever charming to a quoter, of attributing absurdity to the gentleman opposite so 
I see, Madam, you 
have written down the Doctor’s sentence on the back of your card; permit me to 
request you will interline ‘knife-making’ over ‘operations; ‘cutler’ over 
Read it 
with these substitutions, and you have made a trap to catch the Doctor’s ignoratio 
elenchi. ‘You amaze me, Sir; pray don’t at dinner talk about catching such 
creatures.’ Pardon, Madam, I only want to show that the Doctor wont see the 
point of the fork. ‘Then, Sir, he does but prick his own fingers.’ Perchance, 
Madam, he pokes it into his neighbour’s face. 

“ We who assent not to the Doctor’s ‘ Evidences of Design,’ do not speculate on 
operations performed before the operator operated. As much as the Doctor depre- 
cates talking about the Deity’s doings before he did anything, am I disposed to 
If 
there was a time when the Deity began to operate, by creating the first thing that 
has ever existed distinct from himself, his whole previous existence, the never-be- 
ginn‘ng eternity up to that moment of first creation, was spent in absolute inaction. 
Omniscient ! Omnipotent! and Non-energetic through a course extending infinitely 
in one direction!!! My reverential feelings prevent my using such words as 
‘Creator’ and ‘ First Cause,’ which necessarily carry back a thinking mind to the 
absurdity condemned by Dr. Touchitoff. Unthinking minds will be glad to be 
furnished with conventional phrases, solemn sounds lightly shot off by a thoughtless 
tongue, which are sure to be well received, since they evince to the unthinking, as 
well as the thinking, that the talkers wish to stand well with society.” 

How many of our readers will bring this home to themselves :— 

“ Have I prejudices ? is my judgment biassed by foregone conelnsions ? Have I 
bigotry, do 1 refuse investigation, or do I retain opinions in spite of conviction ? 

“Tried by the opinions which I have, my questions remain unanswered. What 
will appear to be my mental condition if tried by opinions which I have not? The 
religion of ancient Athens—the religion of modern Siam: two faiths held by vast 
numbers of the human race, with capacity and means far beyond what I can pre- 
tend to have for examining and weighing evidence of the faith as it was in Zeus or 
asit isin Buddha. Of these two widely accepted faiths I know but little; and I 
form no systematic design of labouring to acquire a more extended knowledge. 
What but prejudice, a conclusion of the mind antecedent to proof, influences me to 
refuse investigation 2? Shall I commence making acquaintance with the Birmese 


| articles of Faith, resolutely determined to live by and die in that faith if I find it 


lenry Thomas | 


| does the reasonableness of the call for investigation induce me to commence it. 


to have a satisfactory basis? I have no such present intention. Surely it is by 
virtue of prejudice that I do not examine the Credibility of Buddhism, Is it safe 
to pass by without serious investigation a faith in which millions of men find for 
their spiritual life comfort, trust, and hope? The inquiry is not attempted, nor 
Am 
I then bigoted ?” 





SCHGELCHER’S HISTORY OF 2np DECEMBER. 
Histoire des Crimes du Deux Décembre. Par V. Scheelcher, Représentant du Peuple. 
John Chapman. 


Vicror Scuc@icner is an eminent member of that section of French 


| Republicans which, under the designation of La Montagne, keeps up the 





traditions of '93. We may remark in passing, that there is something 
singularly in contradiction with revolutionary principles in this conser- 
vatism of revolutionary traditions. The old conservative party may 
glorify their * traditions,” without incurring the charge of inconsequence ; 
they may use former successes and former greatness as an argument for 
future action; but surely the men who avowedly disclaim the argument 
of tradition, who proclaim the word Progress as their watchword, and 
who believe that Humanity grows, are singularly placed when they call 
upon the “ traditions” of a transition era like '93, and demand the sym- 
bols and the actions which grew up out of the necessities of '93! 

The Montagnards, however, whatever the faults of their policy, showed 
themselves animated by a sincere and courageous patriotism in December, 
1851, when all other parties gave way, held aloof, or vilely applauded the 
acts of Louis Napoleon. M. Scheelcher has written in burning pages the 
history of that frightful and ignoble epoch. He was foremost at the 
barricades. ‘The sword powerless in his hand, he exchanges it for the 
powerful pen. He writes—and it is as ifthe sword-point cut in blood the 
disgraceful annals of reactionary France. ‘To those who have read the 
splendid indignation of Victor Hugo, we now commend the damnin 
evidence of Scheeleher’s narrative. ‘There is much that is new in it, an 
every page is curious. The history of the several “ preventive arrests” 
with which the coup d'état opened, is told with circumstantial minuteness, 
and reads like a Dumas novel. This chapter is followed by one on the 
* First Measures of the Insurrection,” and by one on the “ Resistance of 
the Assembly,” which leads to that more dramatic chapter, “The Resist- 
ance of Paris.” M. Scheelcher then pauses to consider the attitude of the 
People in this crisis, and shows how completely the People, duped by the 
lying promises of Louis Napoleon, and disgusted by the “ palaver” of the 
Assembly, welcomed, rather than opposed, the coup d'état. The conclu- 
sion M. Schalcher draws—and he repeats the sentence with emphasis— 
is one which can hardly be said to eta to revolutionary “ traditions,” 
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may, 





and is indeed a sarcastic commentary on volumes of sarcastic invective 
against the bourgeoisie—viz., that December, 1851, teaches the necessity 
of an alliance between the Bourgeois and the Blouse. ‘The prolétaires 
can never emancipate themselves without the aid of the shopkeepers ; the 
bourgeoisie can never, without the aid of the prolétaires, defend them- 
selves against the assaults of Divine Right, which is not yet quite dead.” 
M. Scheelcher continues in this tone, and urges a “reconciliation” as in- 
dispensable. 

e then continues the narrative, and relates the various efforts of re- 
sistance in the provinces, so adroitly named La Jacquerie, by the “ party 
of order.” He narrates the cruelties perpetrated by the Decembrizers ; 
examines into the pretended “ conspiracy” against the President, on the 
part of the generals ; and draws the portraits of the Decembrizers. 

The book is a passionate book, but it will remain as History. Facit 
indignatio librum; but there is more than indignation in it—there is 
clear insight, and abundant detail. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
History of the Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and Designs. By G. B- 
Nicolini of Rome, Author of “The Pontificate of Pius IX.,” &e. &e. &e. 

Nisbet and Co, 
Tuts is a work of the required order. Curious as the least inquisitive in these 
reading times must be, regarding a society which, for more than three centuries, 
has figured so largely in European story, whose character has been a stone of 
stumbling to the theology of Christendom, and whose name is, even at the present 
day, mixed up with the ferments and controversies of Protestant England, there 
has hitherto been among us no popular history of the Jesuits. It is not that the 
materials are wanting. No brotherhood of ancient or modern times was ever 
more noticeable or noticed. Records concerning them exist in the tongue of every 
nation from England to Japan. Searching scholars have enquired after their 
doings and doctrines. Learned and laborious men have written books for and 
against them, which the students of history may peruse with advantage; but for 
our people of plain sense and business, for the leisure hours of our knowledge- 
seeking youth, for the information of our reading families, there has appeared no 
clear and compendious narrative of a society become proverbial in their daily 
speech. Signor Nicolini proposes to supply this deficiency. Himself an exile for 
the good cause of Italian liberty, which he defended by both sword and pen in his 
native Rome, and creditably known to the British public by a history of the Ponti- 
ficate of Pio Nono, not only well but eloquently written in our English tongue, 
he now addresses the reading population of town and country on the rise, progress, 
and working of the Jesuit order from its institution in 1540 till the present 
time. 

The work is issued in numbers, at fourpence each ; four have already appeared. 


The Glacier Land. From the French of Alex. Dumas. By Mrs. W. R. Wilde. (Th 

Book-case VII.) Simms and M‘Intyre. 
Turs is a translation, with some abbreviations, of Dumas’s celebrated and enter- 
taining Impressions de Voyage. We must call the guilty person—author or 
publisher—to task for the swpercherie littéraire which thus rebaptizes a book with- 
out giving any intimation of doing so. The possessor of the original may feel 
imposed upon, if he purchase this volume believing it to be another work, Dumas’s 
book is gay enough, and this edition cheap enough, to have commanded a sale in a 
fair way. And while we write, it occurs to us that there is already a cheap trans- 
lation of the Impressions de Voyage, and if so, this substitution of title will be still 
more inexcusable. 


Romanism an Apostate Church. By Non Clericus. Longman and Co. 
Ovr readers will understand why we do not trouble ourselves with any formal 
notice of this book when they read its opening paragraph :— 

“ A life of some extent, with proportionate reading, reflection, and observation, has 
convinced the Writer that no heretical form of Christianity, in any age of the world, 
has proved so derogatory to God, and so injurious to man, as the Popish Religion. 
This is a grave charge, and requires substantial proof, such as it is believed will be found 
in the following pages.” 

How religions the spirit is may be guessed from these headings—“ Brutal 
ignorance of the Romish people,” “The Bible an accuser of Rome,” “ Rome the 
most corrupt of all cities,” “ Rome hates the Bible,’—these sections follow in vitu- 
perative succession. And the writer prides himself on his Christianity—* none 
others are genuine!” Apropos of these “headings,” the writer reminds us of a 
«splendid epigram in Martial: a bad poet requested him to scratch out any 
imperfections he might detect in the poem submitted to him, and he replied, 
“ Una litura potest—one erasure will suffice.” Non Clericus says :— 

“The present work might be read in continuity (as it was written) with a disregard 
of the headings or breaks, which appear to divide it into so many distinct paragraphs ; 
but, although rather eculiar, it was deemed advantageous, on this occasion, to convey 
an intimation of the bearing of each section. This gives a fragmentary appearance to 
the pages, but it will enable the Reader to pass over, the more readily, those parts which 
the least engage his attention.” 

Enable the reader to skip those parts which do not engage his attention! It 
will enable the reader to make but one skip. 





Bohn’s Classical Library—The Comedies of Plautus. By H. F. Riley, B.A. Vol. 3. 
H. G. Bohn, 


Bohn's Philological Library—A Mowslef the History of Philosophy. H. G. Bohn, 
Bohn's Scientifie Library— Bridgewater Treatises. H. G. Bohn, 
Bohn's Standard Library—Fredrika Bremer’s Works. H. G. Bohn. 
Victor Hugo's Napoleon the Little. Vizetelly and Co. 
The Irish Quarterly Review. No.7. W. B. Kelly. 
The Chemistry of Gold. By J. Scoffern, M.A., Lond., F.S.A. W. S. Orr and Co. 
The Violin. By G. Dubourg. Robert Cocks and Co. 


Three Years in Europe ; or, Places I have Seen and People Ihave Met. By W. Wells Brown. 
Charles Gilpin. 


An Analysis and Summary of New Testament History. J. L. Wheeler. 
Histoire des Crimes Du Deux Decembre. Par V. Schoelcher. John Chapman. 
The Village Pearl: A Domestic Poem. By J.C. Wilson. John Chapman. 
A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion. By J. Parker. John Chapman. 
An Elementary Treatise on Logic. John Chapman, 
Chapman's Library for the People—The Soul ; its Sorrows and its Aspirations. By F. W. New- 
na -.. D ‘ the History of the Bo John Chapman. 

¢ Nupoleon Dynasty: or, the ‘ory naparte Family. John Chapman. 
The Magdalen: A Poem. By T. F. Brown. , . Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Parks and Pleasure Grounds. By C, H, J, Smith, Reeve and Co. 
The Restoration of Belief. Macmillan and Co. 
Te Deum. By E. F. Fitzwilliam. D’Almaine and Co, 
Cakes and Ale. By Douglas Jerrold, Bradbury and Evans. 








Parttalia. P 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the U 
itself.—GorrTHg. 


LETTERS OF A YASABONB, 


Ham, Jan. 6, 1959, 

‘ELL our excellent Master, my dearest Helen, that he deserves g 
patent of naturalization, as a freewill offering from the English 
nation; but I do not know that he would get it, even if I were 
to make his last letter public ; for England can do nothing, except 
upon precedent, and by established rule. It is always so. [Ty ho 
quarter of the world shall you find such firm reliance upon England, as 
among Italians. Not the triple treachery of England, in Sicily, ean destroy 
that faith. ** It was Castlereagh,’’ Giorgio used to say, “not England ” 
but my difficulty has been to find that same England which is to be dis. 
tinguished from Castlereagh. I begin to think that Metternich would be 
right, if he applied his heartless epigram to the island where I was born, 
and that “ England is a geographical expression”—nothing more, The 
people that once took a share in thinking and acting for itself, even when 
it had less “liberty” than it now has, by favour of statutes too numerous, 
too contradictory, too unintelligible, and too much commented by the 
judicial bench to exact very severe obedience,—that people does not now 
appear in public. It is busy in the workshop, or it is seized with a 
squeamish dislike to conducting public affairs in public—because one takes 
cold at public meetings, mobs speak so rudely, and vulgar patriots cannot 
catch the newest fashion of civilization; which, with a bottle of eau de 
Cologne held to its palpitating sniff, scolds in choice epithets at swords and 
nasty warfare, sends a hired soldiery to clear the streets of the disarmed 
populace, and puts all its trust in * moral imfluence’’—the new name for 
retracting your word whenever it is put to the test of deeds. 

But I will answer Giorgio when I have seen more of the people in its 
political action ; at present I have seen but little of the most numerous 
class, and still less of the most influential class. 

I have other things to tell you both ; and this time the Padrone shall 
praise me, and not say that I see everything with home-sick eyes. You, 
dear Helen, I notice, do not say so; but rather seem to take some umbrage 
at the notion that I am growing reconciled to England. 

If any one could reconcile me to it, you are right in saying that it 
would be Yseult. But you are wrong in thinking that it is only a name 
that binds me to her, or that it is anything different to the thing which 
bound me to the beloved of our house. It is her perfect loyalty. Different 
they are, as different as night and day ; but it is only the difference between 
the sun glowing from under the deep shade of the cypress, and the sun 
glowing on a garden. Of Yseult aux Blanches Mains I have learned 
more since I invoked her aid for poor Sophy Johnson ; and the way in 
which she has taken possession of that family, shows the power given by 
her loyal and direct nature over those who are less firm and faithful. 
The position of the poor young lady is, in one respect, worse than I knew 
when I told Giorgio ; the young shopman is married, but living apart from 
his wife, at present, “for economy.” Yseult judged it necessary to tell 
both of Sophy’s parents: in all things, she said, truth and courage are the 
best reliance. 

She made me disclose the affair to poor Johnson, who seemed rather 
relieved when he learned what it was that I had to disclose. He evidently 
expected the announcement of something adverse to “ his imterests”—in 
trade ; and was perfectly reconciled when he found that it “ could all be 
arranged” for him. He took some merit to himself for “ not letting i 
make any difference in his feelings of kindness towards poor Sophy” ; and 
altogether he did credit to his own estimate of his own good sense. 

What passed between Mrs. Johnson and Yseult I do not know; I only 
know they were closeted for some time ; that Mrs. Johnson looks a shade 
graver even than before, a degree more crushed ; and that she is more 
quiet, kind, and diligent in her household than ever; and I notice that she 
has taken down from her scanty shelves a book called Mason on Self 
Knowledge—a way she has when her kind heart feels the craving to re- 
venge its bruises on those about her. Certain Christmas gaieties have 
been deferred at Yseult’s desire, until Sophy shall have been carried off for 
a round of visits; in the midst of which she will be lost to the view of all 
but Yseult and Edwardes. 

Her visits are to begin with the place from which I write—a village 
about twelve miles from London, and about two from Richmond. “ You 
must not,” said Yseult to me, after I had been talking to her on the affair,— 
** you must not suppose that these poor people are the best specimen left 
of English society. Great principles are at war amongst us, and are de- 
vouring the poor sheep of society, victims to a struggle which they undergo 
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| rather than share. The spectacle of the sacrifice of victims incompetent 


to the sacrifice is painful and humiliating. But we have still amongst us 
those who know the war in which they are wounded ; and many also whom 
the war has not yet reached. The Bedfords really belong to ‘ good old 
England,’ not in the least imbued with new cants, or old bigotries, but 
plain hearty good creatures.” 

We came down here yesterday, after Edwardes had seen the more 
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SEPTEMBER 25, 1852. | 
exacting patients who cannot quite release him, even on a Sunday. From 
ghat cause I do not know, but Edwardes’s manner has evidently altered 
to me lately, insomuch that nothing but my perfect trust in his thoroughly 
honest and generous nature would prevent my thinking that I had “ worn 
out my welcome.” I can hardly describe to you the change 3 but perhaps 
its most manifest sign lies in a more studied hospitality, quite different 
from his matter-of-course welcome at first. It is some passing humour. 
And I am wrong to complain of that which suggested the thought this 
moment, because I must confess that he always does things in a princely 

Je. It is the reward he takes out for his hard work. For our journey 
to-day he made Yseult a present of a carriage—a plain, convenient, hand- 
some.“ Clarence,” “ thoroughly English,”’ as Giorgio would call it. This 
was left to Yseult, Margaret, Stanhope, and myself; Edwardes himself 
riding on his own familiar hackney, with Conway on a borrowed horse. 
How was it, that when Edwardes showed Yseult her new carriage out of 
the window, a flush, which might have been one of pleasure, deepened on 
her’cheek into the settled glow of pain. How was it, that when the 
carriage door was closed, and Edwardes had mounted, his willing and 
obedient brute was made to wince and caper under the needless infliction 
of the spur? I cannot guess; but 1 know that the cold sunny wind 
soon blew away all traces of an angry home, and that the drive round by 
the road was infinitely better than the railway. 

It was a fine specimen of an English winter day—clear, sunny, sharp : 
the torn veil of clouds dashed in rags before the noisy wind; the sun 
shooting his icy ray point blank with the wind, seemed to redouble the 
sharpness ; the fretwork of branches on the bared trees danced against the 
blue sky; the sense of life and motion everywhere forbad the numbing 
cold, and called forth a healthful glow on Yseult’s cheek as she faced the 
panting air. ‘ I never meet the wind careering in this way from the far 
distance,” she said, ‘‘ without being made conscious of the extent to which 
our being is allied with things remote. Here is the wind, which was not 
long since tossing the spray on the waves of the mid Atlantic, now drying 
up the meadows, and visiting us poor mortals in mid land with unadul- 
terated breath. Many a frail ship of human hands may be broken up and 
cast away; but how many more lives does it strengthen and continue !” 

Margaret sat silent, for she seemed to be enjoying existence too much 
for active thought ; but she looked her gratitude to the friend who could 
think so well for her. Stanhope, who sat opposite to Yseult, bent his face 
outward, to share her thought. 

“Now, Stanhope,” said Edwardes’s voice from the other window, “ for 
your sketch-book : that is an effect which you ought not to miss.” 

“My note-book, poor savant!” cried Stanhope. ‘ No; I am not in 
such bondage to the pencil that I cannot escape from it for a day. He 
who is always making notes puts his mind upon a strain which unfits it 
for seeing or knowing many things most needful. 
what it is to be, without acting or commentating.”’ 

“ Nulla dies sine lined,’ rejomed Edwardes. 

“It was a pedant who said it, and his pictures are never free from the 
note-book.” 


The artist must know 


THE LEADER. 








“Stanhope appears to me,”’ said Conway, his placid voice breaking in, | 


” 


“to reason better for an artist than for a savant. Science and Art 

The controversy dropped asteru with the horsemen, as the road narrowed; 
and the on-coming darkness cast its shadow of silence over our party in 
the carriage. I was conscious that the couple on the front seat had 
gradually drawn closer together ; and their stillness became like that of a 
mountain, whose heavy outline stands unchanging against the dim light. 
lasked Yseult if she did not feel the cold, for the wind came in at her 
window, but she only shook her head. I leaned back in my own corner, 
wondering what thoughts could be working in a heart so close to me, and 
as yet so little seen. I derived I know not what solace from thinking that 
the warm atmosphere which lay about the carriage, defying the invading 
wind to drive it ouat—the warmth which helped us to defy the cold, was a 
life common to us both. With the cold and the silence, my thoughts soon 
turned to dreams ; and when I awoke, with a burst of cheerful voices and 
light from a cottage door, I found, by a shawl spread over me, that 
Thad been the only sleeper. For there had been no thought of me on the 
opposite seat ; and Yseult’s voice had no traces of sleep in it as she an- 
swered to the welcomes which came, with outstretched hands, right into the 
dark carnage. 





Familiar as I have become with “comfort,” which abounds in the house 
of that prosperous and materialist philosopher, Edwardes, I assure you that 
I never relished it so thoroughly as on passing from the cold dark night 
arto the glowing room, bright with fire, lights, a well-laid dinner table, 
and kind faces. ‘‘ Just in time!” cried Bedford, our host, radiant with 
satisfaction. Edwardes had threatened “ to brivg a friend or two ;” but 
When six of us poured like a little army into that little room, already well 





peopled, it was charming to see Bedford’s inexhaustible heartiness of wel- | 


come—his unfeigned and increasing delight at each new intruder. By some 
Wonderful skill and adaptation, we were soon packed round the principal 
table, with a colony of young people at another. 

“ Come, Mr, Conway, we are waiting for grace,” said Bedford. 

“J beg your pardon,” answered Conway, with a start, as if to obey ; 
but he reseated himself, and said—‘* No, do not remind me of my pro- 

on out of school. Let me have the pleasure of witnessing your own 
Usage in your own way.” 


Bedford looked puzzled; but too polite to raise a controversy, he only 
said, “ Amy, my dear!” And Amy repeated the usual form of English 
consecration at dinner, with a tone and manner equally free from pretence 
or indifference. 

Why did Conway refuse? Perhaps, because the whole scene around 
him was too genuine for his conformity not to jar upon his own conscience. 
I hail these traces of piety in our sceptical chaplain. Conway has a heart 
of truth, fit even to redeem the treachery of his hired lips. 

The roast beef was disappearing by rapid degrees under the masterly 
hand of Bedford; and wine began to sparkle prematurely in a glass of 
welcome after the cold. 

This is a model of an English family. There is ease and comfort, with 
that absolute exclusion of ceremony or form which I have never met with 
except among the English of the best stamp. Bedford is a clerk, high in 
the confidence of a wealthy bank; he has been careful, but could not be 
niggardly ; in his calling he has obeyed commercial principles without any 
need of truckling to the baser practices of trade; for the legitimate trader 
has not yet introduced adulteration of money. He is happily married; he 
has a young family of half-a-dozen children, mostly girls, of whom the two 
elder are charming young women, modest, frank, blushing rather with 
happiness than shyness, or only with so much of shyness as lends to their 
frank manners a delightful grace of softness. Admirable order, and the 
total absence of effort, were charms combined in the general aspect of the 
home. 

While the process of cutting the viands was going on, and the Bedfords 
were exchanging friendly news, I had leisure to survey the scene I had 
described, and to note the curious glances which the children threw at the 
two “foreigners.” Stanhope, indeed, was known already, and he really 
looks, at least to my eyes, less of a naturalized Englishman than Ido. If 
the new friends glanced at us, I could not help reconnoitring them. Re- 
membering what I did as to the falsity of appearances, I could not help 
asking myself, is this all real? I have already seen enough to know that 
if you are in a room full of people, you must not presume that the appa- 
rent relations of any one are what they seem—you must not take it for 
granted that Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so, are husband and wife, nor that “ old 
maids’? are not matrons, nor that apparent strangers are not spouses, nor 
that apparent spouses are anything but friendly strangers, independent of 
each other. Is it so here? I asked myself: is this comely, buxomy un- 
affected lady, a Castlemain behind the scenes? is Bedford an usurer and a 
profligate? are those young girls—but I will not pursue my conjectural 
questions. They were soon answered—by the countenances around me. 
Mistrust a face that thinks. But these people thought not—except when 
they might be at their studies, or their household calculations, or the 
Christmas games at which we played after dinner. 

Some friends joined us—one or two from London, and a family from the 
neighbourhood ; and English society was seen in its most genial and happy 
mood. There was a bunch of misletoe in the room, by favour of which the 
English have inherited certain privileges from the ancient Druids, now 
resolved into the single one of kissing under it, without offence or scandal. 
I thought indeed that a glance of delight from the two elder girls followed 
certain kisses from two very well-grown young fellows of the native family ; 
and there was a certain tacit pleasantry, an ostentatious making way for 
the approach of those licensed cavaliers, which at once distressed and 
pleased the young ladies. Happimess in future was recognised by the 
happy parental eye ; and the affections, in genial moderation, had free scope 
in that snug parlour. Tell Giorgio, dear Helen, what the word means—if 
you can make it intelligible to the master of our wide house. 

The other guests had gone, after a supper full of good viands and 
laughter ; the younger people had retired, with affectionate caresses to 
Yseult, as though she had been one of themselves, and we had drawn round 
the fire, while Bedford and Edwardes played a final duett on two glasses of 
brandy-and-water ; when our host suddenly cried out—* Bless my soul, 
where shall we put you all?” No apologies, no roundabout devices ; honest 
Bedford was fairly perplexed by his plethora of guests, and so perfectly had 
he made us “at home,” that he did not hesitate to let us share the dilem- 
ma. It was soon settled in his autocratic way; regretting that he must 
enforce workhouse classifications, he announced that men and women must 
part; Yseult and Margaret should find room, somehow, with the girls; the 
men must manage with the sofa or the floor in the parlour. 

The little difficulty only added to our enjoyment, by bringing us closer 
together in hardship, and we sate up long after, chatting, talking, disput- 
ing agreeably, on many topics, none of much importance; but in such 
fashion of perfectly open utterance to the feelings that all of us grew to be 
fast friends. Yseult, who had given a loose to exuberant spirits in which 
I had never seen her, dressed up Amy Bedford in holly and misletoe, made 
Edwardes kiss her, and threatened to inflame George Hartnell with jealousy; 
but all in so guileless a spirit of frolic, that Amy offered no other rebuke 
except to kiss her dear tormentor. 

At last we got, deliciously tired, into our beds on sofa and floor; and I 
lay awake, thinking of the day’s uneventful pleasantnesses. Could I be 
content with such life? Am I very lawless to say, No? And yet it is not 
to be despised. Such people as the Bedfords are not intended to lead 
the world, nor to undergo great events, but to fill up the level of a quiet 
country’s life with a level play of the emotions and actions of life; and 
well would it be if all the quiet country could be all of such a staple. 
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But it cannot be. Such families as the Bedfords can only exist by favour 
of concurrent circumstances, which come but to the few—healthy and luckily 
assorted parentage, easy means, and happy chances in the way of friends 
and connexions. A scoundrel might blast its happiness ; a reckless schemer 
might break the bank; an ill-assorted marriage might have poisoned the 
family in its birth. Such homes are the prizes in the social lottery: the 
lot of the million is happy if it is no worse than blank ; for the multitude 
cannot have many of the circumstances essential to domestic happiness, as 
it is here seen. 

Meanwhile, it is a blessing that Bedfords exist, to show how man ean be 
happy, even in trammelled England. For the invidious complaint of the 
dogmatie democrat, that the few enjoy while the many mourn, is a false 
feeling. It is wholesome to view a happy lot, even from a distance : it 
embodies hope, or soothes suffering through the sympathies. 

True to my restless habits, I was up before the rest, and am reporting 
progress before we set out on our tour again. For we are going to spend 
the evening, much against the will of the Bedfords, at the house of another 
friend. Tonight, you know, is the festival of the Three Kings, which the 
English keep with a sort of unmasked masquerade ; though the sport, they 
tell me, is going out of fashion, as most sports are. Sophy comes down 
here to-morrow: Mrs. Bedford knows all, and, like all truly virtuous hearts, 
her reprobation shows itself in nothing but pity and the desire to restore 


health. God bless you both. 





Che Its. 


THE PRIMA DONNA: 
OPENING OF THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
On Saturday the Princess's re-opened to a crowded, good-humoured 
audience, with a petite comedy from the French, signed by Dion Bour- 
cicault, to guarantee it as an imitation de bonne fii. 

By the way, I must be allowed to express my personal gratitude to the 
French and their language, not merely for furnishing our stage with 
material, but also for furnishing me with a Mask to be worn on peculiar 
occasions. You shall judge. 

On Friday, Le Chat Huant and I were to take a dinner of relaxation 
with a friend at Thames Ditton. In the train we were both occupied 
reading works of an entertaining and instructive character. He was 
buried volume — ina Treatise on Subsoil Drainage, and I, true to my 


character for frivolity, turned over Kant’s chapter on The Antinomies of 


Reason (a pleasant diversion on a wet afternoon, or when in a rumbling 
railway carriage). As the train arrived, I suggested, “This must be 
Thames Ditton?” ‘TI don’t think so, old fellow,” he replied, in his take- 
it-coolly way ; but after some urging he consented to look out and see. 
“No, I don’t think this is it. And yet, ’pon my life, I don’t know.” 
“Ask.” “ There’s no guard.” “ Ask that gent in the alarming trousers.” 
“The guard will be here directly.” In this lax and hesitating condition 
we remained until at last he ealled out to the guard, learned that it was the 
station, and opened the door, when he was peremptorily ordered to keep 
his seat, for the train had started! 

This was agreeable! At the thought of the dinner left behind, Hunger 
waltzed madly in the vast vacuity of our visceral spaces ; while Imagina- 
tion called up phantom-horrors of our not stopping at any station for half 
an hour or more! We had “ to make the best of it,” and on arriving at 
the place where they take the tickets for Hampton Court, I sprang out of 
the carriage in spite of vociferous porters assuring me, “ You can’t get 


out here, sir” (how little they knew Vivian!) and availing myself of a | 


facility in speaking broken English, I assumed the character of a much- 
injured and very furious Frenchman. You should have witnessed the 
scene that followed! ‘“ Where is the inspector ?—I will to see the inspec- 


tor. Ihave teeket for Temms Dit-on, and I am carry f-way.” “ You | 


should have got out, sir, at the time.” 
When I not know dat we arrive at Temms Dit-on. You have no call out 
de stagion !” ‘Yes, I did, sir.” ‘* Mais je vous dis que non! If you 
have call out Temms Dit-on, then naturellement I say, Me voila! et alors 
Je descends. But you call no stagion. I spike wid your Inspectir.” You 
must suppose Le Chat Huant with dignified gravity looking on, the guard 
bewildered, me voluble and irate. From the windows of the carriage 
gazed the curious. Such a scene! And then a snubnosed “ party,” look- 


* Comment! I shall get out! | 


| proper sympathy with the tragedy before them. The man is torn from 


ing from one of the windows, ventured to interfere, and declare he heard | 
the guard call out the station. As he was leagued against me, I thought | 


it proper to crush him; so, not understanding what he said, I turned to 
C. H., and asked, contemptuously, Qu’'est ce qu'il chante celui-la ?, Where- 


upon the “ party,” anxious to show his familiarity with European dialects, | 
made an approximative dash at an aflirmative, and said, “ We, we!” | 


Turning my wrath upon him, I said, “ Comment, oui!” “ We, we!” 
* You have hear him call de stagion ?” “ We! jai entandoo,” he replied, 
perfectly satisfied with the purity of his accent; but as he was against 
me, | refused to recognise that he even meant to speak French; and he 
sank back, blushing at his failure in the eyes of railway porters and friends ! 

To hasten to the conclusion, I so overpowered the guard with a sense 
of our injury, that he meekly offered to repair it by taking us back on the 
locomotive, as soon as the passengers were out. He did so. We mounted 
the locomotive, and we were carried back to Thames Ditton in triumph! 

“And pray, saya as this to do with the Prima Donna?” 
What a questi . p to that, sir, what have you to do with 
s the Prima Donna herself to do with 
anything else with equal propriety ; no, 
of drawers, for example! However, as 
listen. In ‘the anecdote just narrated, 
bn of French may be. Had I been simply 
d to bear the consequences of Le Chat 
p terror of the French name—the con- 
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— 
querors of the “universe” —the soldiers who won the battles of Toulouse 
and Waterloo—naturally inspired the British guard (railway . 
meek alacrity to make me comfortable. In fact, French did Ore with 
it does for our dramatists—converted a difficulty into a triumph! What 

But the curtain is up! Stella, the Prima Donna in question 

. N . + enters 
followed by Mr. Rouble, an amorous banker. Stella is the débutante 
Miss Heath, a young lady with fine eyes and hair, whose drawings ”’ 
carriage and intelligent delivery give promise of an agreeable elena 
line poorly furnished on our stage. The banker is Walter a 
Wigan. Rouble is an eccentric, excellent creature, with “ strictly hee . 
able intentions” towards the fair Stella. But of what use are “in. 
tions” —of what use is love, when the heart is already occupied ? 
vincit amor, says the bragging poet; to which maxim I beg to add a coda 
Preter amoren—* Love conquers all things—except Love!” and met 
true is the remark of Stella—* Poor Rouble! I should like him y 
much if he did not love me!” Who has not read that chapter jg the 
history of Love?—who is there ignorant of that “ sorrow’s crown 9 
sorrow,” the misery of irremediable wrong arising out of a// being claimed 
when only some can be given? Love does not conquer that! And yet 
the banker is not to be pitied. He is happy, after all. If not happy in 
his love, as people say, he is happy by love, for love is fuller life, ay Cg. 
deron testifieth :— 

Pues vive mas donde ama 
El hombre, que donde anima! 
or, to give it you in the more touching verse of Milnes :— 
He who for Love has undergone 
The worst that can befall, 
Is happier thousand-fold than one 
Who never loved at all; 
A grace within his soul has reigned 
Which nothing else can bring— 
Thank God for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering ! 
And so you see Rouble is not to be pitied, especially as we guess at once 
that Ste/la will accept him after all. But how? Does she not love Count 
ric, an officer in the Austrian service? (Such an officer! such an Aus. 
trian! Ye gods! I think every patriotic soul in the theatre must haye 
thrilled with contemptuous delight at that effigies of Austria!) There lies 
the dramatic difficulty. But to Frenchmen, whether at Zemms Dit-on or 
*n Milan, difficulty is an inadmissable word. Voyons. Can we not get 
rid of this young Austrian? There is Stella’s adopted sister Margaret, 
* sickening of that vague disease,” can we not revive her? To a French. 
man nothing is impossible. The thing is done—how, I won't tell you, 
because that will take the edge off your curiosity ; but it 7s done, and a 
sufficiently amusing drama represents the doing of it. Bourcicault, ae. 
cording to gossip report, was to have played the young Austrian; had he 
done so, the piece would have been infinitely more agreeable, for, with 
the best will in the world, one could not feel the slightest interest in Mr, 
Cathcart’s presentation of the part: it was bad Charles Kean! Heavens! ! 
Good Charles Kean was seen in the Corsican Brothers, which followed. 
This is really a good piece of acting from first to last, and all in “keep. 
ing.” He strikes the key-note early, and never wanders from it. The 
duel is perfect. Walter Lacy, who was very amusing in the first piece, 
was at a disadvantage in Chateau Renaud. His manner had not a touch 


| of the Frenchman, so that his “ make up” by its very fidelity brought 


into stronger relief the Hnglish nature it was meant to disguise. 

By the way, I neglected to give a word of deserved praise to Miss Ro- 
bertson for her acting of Margaret in the Prima Donna, especially in the 
first act, where, as the French say, she had ‘ good moments” of genuine 
pathos and impulse. On Tuesday I went to see 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 

at the Olympic. The immense, the unheard-of, success of Mrs. Stowe's 
novel—a success as great on this as on the other side of the Atlantie—has 
of course set the minor theatres to the work of dramatizing it. The piece 
at the Olympic, though feeble and inartificial in its dialogue and strueture, 
contains enough of tle material to make a very popular drama, and was 
received with laughter, tears, and applause. I could not help moralizing 
as I sat there, and heard the shouts of laughter called forth by scenes 80 
tragic, so unpleasantly painful, that I wished myself away; but being 
the pathos of niggers it excited boisterous laughter!  T ears were shed 
too; but the audience could not subdue its sense of the ludicrous to 4 
his wife and children—sold to another master—and the audience laugh! 
What a subject for mirth! And yet, do not misunderstand me. The 
English hearts there present beat in manly sympathy for the miserable 
slave. Tears were not wanting. But as you may have observed how 
characteristic it is of the uncultivated mind to forget essentials in collate- 
rals—to be carried away from its contemplation of the heart and marrow 
of a question by some side detail—imitating the bull in the arena, and suf- 
fering itself to be withdrawn from its enemy by the fluttering of a scarlet 
rag—so in this really tragic scene the audience forgot the tragedy in 
the nigger dialect uttering nigger pathos. 

As for me, I have been unable to read Uncle Tom’s Cabin—not because 
I have no relish for pathetic fiction (give me one, and I will ery over It 
even to “slops,” as a dear juvenile of my acquaintance phrases it), but 
because when fictions turn on such gigantic and immediate realities a8 
slavery, the pain ceases to be pleasurable. I delight to think of the in- 
dignation which the book is intensifying, but not being able practically © 
interfere in the slave question, I decline making myself uncomfortable 
over it. At the Olympic there was less of this, because the manifest UD- 
reality of the drama checked a too quick sympathy; but nothing cou 
banish from my mind the consciousness of the living horror there p d 

The acting of Mrs. Walter Lacy in the part of Eliza gave unexpot 
indications of a powerful melodramatic actress, which I advise her t 
velop by further trials. G. Cooke, as Unele Tom, was humorous a 
pathetic. William Farren “did” the melodramatic lover with *7 4, 
mence which the Victoria would have appreciated ; his curses were 100 
certainly, but not deep. Viviay. 
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almost as if thinking aloud, and the punctuations 
ge very strongly marked, and very long ; their action 
fine, and they use a great deal of it. They 
- favourable contrast to European orators, in 
never interrupting one another by word or look, even 
though the speaker may be uttering sentiments quite 

to those of his audience, or even things they 
all know to be untrue, and could refute; still he is 
always listened to with apparent respect and attention, 
and when he has sat down, although perhaps there may 
be a dozen who are burning to contradict, or agree W ith 
him, they sit a few minutes, as if meditating on what 
had been said, and then rise with the greatest delibe- 
ration, always giving way to the eldest. Certainly a 
council of Indian chiefs is generally conducted with 
more decorum and self-respect, than most public meet- 
ings in more civilized countries.—SULLIVAN’s Rambles 
in America. ; 

A Bussstinc To Moruers! -The chief, in whose 
lodge we had taken up our residence, was the finest 
specimen of an Indian I ever saw, both in appearance 
and nature; he was called “ Wah-ton-she,” which 
ignifies the “ good man,” in consequence of his amiable 
qualities ; his affection for his wife and children was 
very remarkable, especially for the latter, and there 


Ixplay AND Evropgean Oratory.—An Indian’s 
when speaking, is deliberate, slow, and mono- | 
ddivery, 





was one little boy, about two years old, whom he used | 


to nurse and cram with fat cow till it could hardly 
breathe, and when it arrived at that state of repletion 


that one expected it to explode every moment, he used | 


to get a lump of fat, and grease it well about the di- 
gestive organs, which seemed to give it great relief, 
and then lay it down before the fire till it subsided 
into something like its natural shape.—SULLIVAN’s 
Rambles in America. 

Lire.—I once said to an agreeable misanthrope, 
who had introduced to me a friend of his, 
“Your friend, my dear sir, has no worldly tact ; he 
knows nothing whatever of the usages of life.” “ Ah,” 
aid R., “he is already as mournful and downcast as 
if he knew every tittle of that of which you reproach 
him with utter ignorance.” — Cham/for?. 


Commercial Stairs, 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 


(CLosInG Prices.) 


young 





Satur. Mond. Tues. Wedn. Thurs. Frid. 

Bank Stock .......... 228 
Sper Cent. Red. ......! ." 
Sper Cent. Con, Ans. 100 100k = 100 1003) 100k 100 
3 per Cent. Cqn., Ac.) 100} | 100} 100 «1005 100k L004 
3 per Cent. An. ......) ..... 
New 5 per Cents.......) ...... 
Long Ans., 1860 ......) ...... | .. 6) 

ia Stock ........... ns 277 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 87 S7 S7 
Ditto, under £1000 ... 84 St 87 
Ex. Bills, £1000 7p 7p. 674 
Ditto, £500......... 67 p 
Ditto, Small 70p 67p 67 p .67 p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OrFictaL QuoTaTION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 


Farpay Eventne.) 

Austrian Serip, 5p. Ct., 43 pm. Russian, 1822, (ex. div.)... 1183 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 1034 Russian 4} per Cents 104} 
Bratilian, Small ............ 103 Spanish 3 p. Cents. Acct. 
Buenos Ayres Bonds 724 September 30 50§ 
Dutch 24 per Cents. ...... 65} Spanish 3 p.Cts. New Def, 233 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 99} Spanish Passives, Conv. 6) 

or. wee 5 Spanish Com, Certif. of 
Granada Deferred ......... 11} Coupon not funded 2} 
Merican 3 per Cents. .. 25} Turkish Loan, 6 per Cent. 
Peruvian 3 per Cent. Def. 63 1852 8} pm. 


Portuguese 4 per Cents, 38} 


——— 


, ~ 
The Zoological Grardens, 
REGENT'S PARK, 
Are open daily. The first living specimen of CuorropoTanvs 
ever seen in Europe is now added to the Collection. All Visitors 
are admitted to Mr. Gould's Humming Birds, without extra 
» Admission, One Shilling. Monpays, SIXPENCE. 


i = 
MPORTANT DECISION in CHANCERY. 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS AND DAMAGES. 
v e Advertisers have obtained a Writ in Chancery in causa 
otherspoon rv. Milne, whereby they can hereafter proceed 
ada party who shall attempt to sell any Starch in imita- 








GLENFIELD DOUBLE REFINED POWDER STARCH. 
It may be considered a tribute to the unrivalled merits of 


the 

fuore Starch, that other Manufacturers should endeavour to 
tate the sale of an inferior commodity by introducing it to 
market under the name of GLENFIELD STARCH; but the 


Advertisers being possessed of Testimonials from such unques- 
authority as the Laundresses to Her Masesty, her 
a Countess or EGiinton, the MARCHIONESS OP 
ALBANE, &c. &c., cannot, in justice to themselves, permit 

a irmiulent practices. They therefore Caut 
and the that they will take full advantage of the above Writ, 
Public to observe that their Packets are marked with 

name of the Manufacturer, R. WoTuERrsPoon. 

aE Lapirs are. og eg we requested to observe, that for 
reams and Purity the Guenrireity Parent Starcn stands 
—being manufactured from the finest East India 


on all Dealers 


by all Grocers, Druggists, &c.; and Wholesale of the 
= R. Wornersroon and Co., 40, Dunlop Street, 
} and Woturrsroon, Mackay, and Co,, 40, King 


Wiliam Street, City, Loudon. 


| keepers. 


: WATCHES! 


WATCHES! 


WATCHES! 





Save 50 per Cent. by purchasing your Watches direct from the Manufacturer, at the 
Wholesale Trade Price. 


. 


The same Movements in Silver C 
Handsome Morocco Cases for same 


Warranted Gold Watches, extra jewelled, with all the recent improvements ...... £3 1 
. 
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Every other description of Watch in the same proportion. 
Sent Free to any part of the Kingdom upon receipt of One Shilling Extra. 

Duplex and other Watches practically Repaired and put in order, at the Trade Prices, at 
DANIEL ELLIOTT HEDGER’S WHOLESALE WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
27, CITY ROAD, near Finsbury Square, London. 

*,* Merchants, Captains, and the Trade supplied in any quantities on very favourable terms. 





Stes PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
4 STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 

Book Passengers and receive Goods and Parcels for MALTA, 
EGYPT, INDIA, and CHINA, by their Steamers leaving 
Southampton on the 20th of every Month. 


The Company's Steamers also start for MALTA and CON. | 


STANTINOPLE on the 29th, and VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, 
CADIZ, and GIBRALTAR, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the 
Month. 

For further information apply at the Company’s Offices, 122, 
Leadenhall Street, London ; and Oriental Place, Southampton. 


HE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI- 

TION of 1853.—Exhibitors are respectfully informed that 

it is the intention of Her Majesty's Government to introduce in 

the ensuing Session of Parliament, a Bill similar in its provisions 

to the Designs Act of 14 Vict. cap. 8, to protect from piracy 
Persons extubiting New Inventions. 

The London Office of the Exhibition will henceforth be at the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, the Council of that body having kindly 
placed a portion of their house at the disposal of the Committee 
for this purpose. 





Communications can be addressed either to Mr. G. F, Dun- | 


combe, the London 
signed, 
By order of the Committee, 
C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
3, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 
Sept. 22, 1852. 


NREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

¥ CHEAP EXCURSION TRAINS to BATH & BRISTOL. 

On Sundays the 26th September and 3rd October, Excursion 
Trains will leave Paddington at a Quarter before Eight o'clock 
in the Morning, for BATH and BRISTOL, returning the same 
Evening from Bristol at Half-past Six o'clock, and Bath at 
Seven o'clock. 











FARES THERE AND BACK. 
lst Class. 2nd Class. 
De TAK cnssscccrsessssscvoreseacsnsaes’ IRR clansitete 5s. 
To Bristol bee — yereens 6s. 
The Excursion Tickets are only available for the Excursion 
Trains, and for the day on which they are issued. Passengers 


| having Luggage can only be conveyed at the Ordinary Fares. 


Tickets may be obtained previously at 27, King Street, Cheap- 
side ; 269, Strand; and at the Paddington Station. 


\ ECHIT’S RAZORS, STROP, and PASTE, 
4 for lls. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 
Pair of Razors, 7s.; Strop, 3s. 6d.; Paste, 6d. The Razors 
warranted, or exchanged if not approved. Those who find 
Shaving painful or difficult will do well to try the above, it being 
well known that MECHLI has been eminently successful in ren- 
dering Shaving an easy operation. Superior Shaving Brushes, 
Naples Soap, and every article of first-rate quality for the Toilet. 
Cavtion.—Do not buy any Strop as genuine unless MECHI’S 
name is on it, there being so many counterfeits, Elegant Case 
of Razors for Presents, from 25s. to 10 guineas. Ivory-handled 





and Scotch Strops. 





MYHE CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE 
AGENCY, in addition to their Grocery articles, have now 
in stock, for the accommodation of their customers, the follow- 


| ing goods which will be supplied in any quantity. 


Cloth made by the Yeadon Association from pure wool, 
Superfine Black Broad . 16s. Od. per yard. 
Ditto ditto ditto . 15s. Od. 
Fine ditto ditto . lls. 6d. 
Doeskin for Trousers . 6s. 6d. 
Tweeds from Galashiels, suitable for summer wear, 3s. per yd. 
Black Silk for Vests, from Spitalfields Association, 8s. ,, 
Embroidered Black Cloth Vest Pieces, at 5s. 6d., 6s. 3d., and 
-7s. each. 
French Fronts for Shirts . . . . . « . 6s. 6d. per doz, 
Cotton on @. * & ae a oe we Oe a 
Cotton Half Hose. 4s. 3d., 5s. Od., and 6s. Od. * 
Extra Stout dite. . « . + .5 2.00 « a 
Ladies’ Dress Pieces from the Bradford Co-operators.— 
Alpacas, Merinos, and Coburgs at various prices. 
Address Woodin, Jones, and Co., Central Co-operative 
Agency, 76, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


ose 








T HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable 

newly-invented, very small, powerful WAISTCOAT 
POCKET GLASS, the size of a Be to discern minute 
objects at a distance of from four to five miles, which is found 
to be invaluable to Yachters, Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Game- 
Price 30s., sent free. —TELESCOPES. A new and 





} most important invention in Telescopes, possessing such extra- 


| sizes 


ordinary powers, that some, 3} inches, with an extra eye-piece, 
will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the 
Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 
and Racecourse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
lyject can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable, newly-invented Preserving Spectacles; invisible and 
all kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
—Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 
39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


AIR.—R. BECK is now manufacturing the 
most superior HEA D-DRESSES for LADIES and GEN- 
TLEMEN, upon an entirely New Construction. R. B. has for 
years paid the strictest regard to fitting the Head, and studying 
the style and figure of the wearer, requisites too often lost 
sight of by the ordinary Wigmakers; and without which the 
false head-dress is immediately detected. His Wigs have like- 
wise the great advantage of being only feather-weight ; neither 
shrinking nor expanding; nor will they lose colour, or change 
in any climate. Prices range from One Guinea. 
R. Beek, Established upwards of Twenty-five Years, Removed 
from Cheapside to 4, OLD JEWRY. 
Hair-Cutting, Curling, Shampooing; hot and cold towels, 
clean brushes, &c, Charge, 6d, 











Agent of the Exhibition, or to the under- | 





A LLSOPP’S PALE ALES and BARON 
Lienig. Although not in the habit of replying to ooont- 
mous advertisements, and altho’ they cannot condescend 
answer some of a very discreditable nature to the ies con- 
cerned, Messrs. ALLSopP aND SONS are com: to take 
notice of an announcement headed with the name of Professor 
Lrexie, to which an invidious publicity has been given. Messrs. 
ALLsorr AND Sons regret this necessity, as they have reason 
to suppose that advertisement has emanated from an unworthy 
jealousy on the part of those who should rather have shown 
gratitude for the labour and expense which Messrs. ALLSOPP 
AND Sons have not spared to remove the otherwise ruinous pre- 
judice impending over the Pale and Bitter Ales of this country, 
from the mistake of a French chemist. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP AND Sons would now call the attention of 
the public to the following points :— 

That the original letter oP Banon Lrente is addressed to Mr. 
Henry Avusopp, individually :— 

That he therein intimates that he had been applied to by Mr. 
Henry Auusorr on the subject, and that his opinion had been 
requested. of course, for publication by that gentleman :— 

hat he therein acknowledges the receipt of samples of ALL- 
sorr’s Pace Aves, from the London bottlers, as well as other 
samples of the same, sent to him direct, by private fri > 
these he, specifically, founds the opinion reported by him to 
Mr. Henry ALvusoprr in that letter—the general mention of 
the Burton brewers being incidental :— 

Thus, then, the letter of Bazon LixsicG, having been written 
for Messrs. ALLSOrP anp Sons, and sent to Mr. Henry ALL- 
sopp, on the subject of Messrs ALLsorr AnD Sons’ ALEs, they, 
having, as they had, Baron Lugnie’s authority to do so, were 
fully entitled to publish it. 

Messrs. ALLSopr aND Sons consider it not unnecessary to 
add, that their intercourse with Baroy Lrenie is of some dura- 
tion; they having frequently consulted the learned Professor 
on certain processes of brewing. And they are confident, there- 
fore, that this last letter, anonymously issued, must either have 
been greatly mutilated previously to publication, or that it could 
only have been sent in reply to some wrong impression conveyed 
to that eminent man iu respect to an aitged endas publicity 
given to his opinions. 

Burton-upon-Trent, August 25, 1852. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S sas = mal OF ALLSOPP’S PALE 


“The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me afforded me 
another opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. I am 
myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience 
enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of 
the most eminent English physicians, as @ very agreeable and 
efficient tonic, and as a general beverage, both for the invalid 
and the robust. 

“* Giessen, May 6, 1852. Justus Lizsig.” 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALES.—BARON LIEBIG ON CERTAIN 
RECENT ANONYMOUS ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Messrs. Allsopp and Sons have great satisfaction in bei 

enabled to publish the following extract of a letter, just receiv 
dated Munich, Sept. 12th, 1852, from Baron Liebig to Mr. 
Henry Allsopp, Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 

“To my great ast hment and , my has 
lately been called to several anonymous articles and advertise- 
ments headed by my name, such as in the ——, whose author 
altogether misrepresents the motives of my remarks, and even 
goes so far as to say ‘ that I bad never analyzed your beer, nor 
perhaps ever tasted it in my life,’ and to allege a retractation 
on my part of the original statement.” 

‘“‘T emphatically declare that I had not the slighest knowledge 
of these anonymous articles, the contents of which I entirely 
disapprove of ; and that in every respect I adhere to the state- 
ment made in my letter to you, which certainly you were, and 
are at perfect liberty to publish.” Jusrus Lizsie, 

“Munich, September 12th, 1852. 


ss AUSTRALASIAN EMIGRANTS’ 
MONETARY AID COMPANY, 
(Provisionally Registered.) 
Offices—9, AUSTINFRIARS. 
Passage. 


étonti 








Emigrants’ Entrance—Austinfriars 


TRUSTEES. 
Sir Cavendish Rumbold, Bart., Twickenham, 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq., M.P., Blackfriars, 
T. 8. Richards, Esq., (Richards and Co.,) Bishopsgate. 
The chief objects are to advance the whole of the 
money to Emigrants, upon their paying a premium and giving 
approved security in Great Britain. The advances repayable 
by instalments to the Colonial Agents, which will be invested 
for purchasing gold. From this and other sources a profit, 
yielding a dividend of 5 per cent. the first year, and 15 per cent, 
afterwards, can be clearly shown in the Prospectus. 
The Provisional Directors have the pleasure to announce that 
a petition has been presented by them praying for Her Majesty's 
Royal Charter of Incorporation for this Company, and that 
draft of the proposed Charter has also been lodged. 


Form or Application FoR SHARES. 
“To the Provisional Directors of the A lasian Emigrant: 
Monetary Aid Company. 

**Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me shares in the 
above undertaking, and I hereby agree to accept the said shares, 
or any less number you may allot me, and to pay the sum of £1 
on each share at the time to be specified in your letter of allot- 
ment, and sign the Deed of Settlement when requi 

Name in fall ___ 
Residence __ 
Occupation 
a ae 
Referee’s Name 
PR A. 
Ge ae tT ee Se te 

For Prospectuses and Shares apply at the Offices, or to 
Oliver Raymond, Esq., the Broker to the y, 6, Bank 
Chambers, 


JOHN BOYD, Manager, pro tem. 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT PERSONAL 
LIABILITY, 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Established in 1837. 
ATIONAL MERCANTILE (MUTUAL) 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Povurry, Loxpoy. 


BONUS TO BE DECLARED IN 1857. 
All parties desirous of participating in the Bonus to be 
declared in July, 1857, and annually thereafter, must send in 
their proposals on or before the 30th September instant. 


EXAMPLES OF BONUS DECLARED AND PAID.. 


Mansion Hovsz, 
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Being, in addition to the sum assured, a return of all the 
premiums received, with the exception of £5 7s. 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The profits are divided annually amongst those policy holders 


who have paid five or more annual premiums, and may be taken 
by way of reduction of premium, or addition to the sum assured. 


JENJINS JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 





Perv eEsstoNn st LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree 
to gll its benefits and advantages. 


Capital—Two Hunprxgp anv Firty Tuovsanp Pocnps. 


Chairman—Masor Henry Stones, LL.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—JamEs ANDREW DvuruHaM, Esq. 


With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 


There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, 
by which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH 
of the entire profits of the Company :— 

1st.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 

life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows 
and orphans. 

2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 

assured or not, their widows and orphans, together with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them. 

All Policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of Premium extremely moderate. 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) 
Australasia —Bermuda—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—-Mauri- 
tius—and the British North American Colonies. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, 
insanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at mode- 
rate rates. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents. 


Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 

Age—20 ... £1 10 9 Age—40 ... £2 13 6 

30... £1 19 6 50... £3 18 6 
Evonposionts, with tables and fullest information, may be had 
at the Offices of the Company, or of any of their agents. 
Applicat for ag requested, 
EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 








HENRY G. BOHN’S THREE EDITIONS OF 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST ELEGANT, VIZ., 


OHN’S LIBRARY EDITION, printed in 


a large clear type, with headlines of contents. Post 8vo, 
strongly bound in cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


OHN’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 

similar to the preceding, on fine paper, and embellished 
with eight new illustrations by Leech and Gilbert, and a beau- 
tiful — frontispiece by Hinchlitl. Post Svo, in cloth. Price 
3s. 6d. 


OHN’S SHILLING EDITION, with In- 

troductory Remarks by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, of 
Surrey Chapel. Foolscap 8vo, complete, with the table of con- 
tents and headlines (omitted in others), green boards. Price 1s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Sjreet, Covent Garden. 


N AXWELL’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 3 vols. 8vo. 
finished engravings by Cooper and other eminent artists, con- 
sisting of battle pieces, portraits, military plans, and maps. 
Elegant in gilt cloth. Price £1 16s. 
** Maxwell’s ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington,’ in our opinion, 
has no rival among similar publicationsof thedsy. . . . The 
plans of battles and sieges are numerous, ample, and useful ; 


the portraits of the Duke and his warrior contemporaries many | 


and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant ; and 
the vignettes of costumes and manners worthy of the military 
genius of Horacc Vernet himself.””—Times. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





In a few days, price One Shilling, 
N OLD SOLDIER'S LIFE OF WEL- 


LINGTON, compiled from the materials of Maxwell, with 
the assistance of an eminent author. Foolseap 8vo. In green 
boards. 1s, 


Also, 
OHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
EDITION of the same. With numerous engravings on 
wood and steel, after the best Artists. Price 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
OHN FOSTER’S LIFE & CORRESPON- 

° DENCE, edited by J. E. RYLAND; with Biographical 
Notice by I. SHEPPARD. Post Svo, Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
HE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, literally 

Translated into English Prose, chiefly by G. BURGESS, 
A.M.; with METRICAL VERSIONS by various Authors, 


Post Svo. 5s. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden, 














BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


RIDGEWATER TREATISES. 
WHEWELL’S ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL 


With numerous highly | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PHYSICS, considered with reference to Natural Theology. | 


Eighth Edition. Post 8vo., with fine Portrait of the Earl of 
Bridgewater. 3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


M AXWELL’S VICTORIES OF WEL- 
p LINGTON AND THE BRITISH ARMIES, hand- 
somely printed in post 8vo. (comprising the matter of two or- 
dinary octavos), with Engravings on Steel. Gilt cloth, price 5s. 





Now ready, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


OUSEHOLD WORDS. A Weekty 
JovrnaL, conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. De- 
mgned for the Instruction and Amusement of all Classes of 
Readers, and to assist in the Discussion of the Social Questions 
of the Time. 
*,* Volumes I. to IV., price 5s. 6d, each, in cloth boards, 
may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 


Also, price 3s. each in cloth, the First and Second Volumes of 


HE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS; being a Record of the Public 
Events of 1850—51. 
Office, 16, Wellington Street North. 
With the Author's express sanction, Just Published, price Half- 
a-Crown, uniform with ‘‘ Lamartine’s History of the Restora- 
tion of Monarchy in France,” the Second Edition of 


APOLEON THE LITTLE! 
By VICTOR HUGO. (Tue Exivep.) 

The total suppression from the columns of the French press 
of all facts relating to the recent ‘‘ Coup d’Etat,”’ cannot fail to 
render highly interesting to the British pee the startling 
revelations, the fearless opinions, and the eloquent vindications 
of an outraged people, with which M. Victor Hugo's work 
abounds. 

London: Vizetelly and Co., 135, Fleet Street. 


HE WEEKLY STANDARD.—The Pro- 

prietor of the “ Carnonic Stanparp”’ begs leave to an- 
nounce that—for reasons that shall be fully explained in the 
columns of that journal—it is his intention to change its Name, 
and that on and after the 2nd of October next, it will be called 
the “ Wererxty Sranparp.” The Principles of the Paper will 
undergo NO CHANGR WHATEVER. 

The “ Werexty Stanparp” (price 6d.) will be 
usual, at the Office, 3, Brydges Street, Strand, 
may be also had of all Newsmen. is a Country Edition 
published every Friday, in time for transmission by that night’s 
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The Life of Bernard Palissy 
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His Labours and Discoveries in Art and Science: with an 


Outline of his Philosophical Doctrines : 
tions from his Works. ‘ a Tustrative See 


By HENRY MORLEY. 
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Third Edition. 
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The Blithedale Romance. 
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Gables,” &e. 

“<*The Blithedale Romance’ is the intellectual exercise ofs 
true poet, of one whe is eager to read whatever Nature has to 
teach, and who has the faculty of uttering in words the spiritual 
instruction derived from hls Royal mistress. . . . The book 
is overflowing with energy and thought.”—Times. 
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